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EDITORIAL NOTE 


IN MAY many Americans are planning summer and vacation trips, and thousands of 
them will elect to visit or revisit “the Old World.” With this in mind, and for those 
who may wish to weigh the attractions of travel to places off the usual tourist track, 
Atlas offers this month an Italian account of an automobile trip from Trieste to Beirut. 
“Pioneer’s Holiday” takes you through Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria, Iran, and 
Lebanon—a route evidently sharing interest with bumpiness. 

Much else in this issue is concerned with the Middle East, that richly endowed re- 
gion where from ancient times West and East, meeting, have in part blended, in part 
battled. After scanning publications from some twenty countries (which implies at 
least four times that many cities and a hundred datelines) there was no doubt that 
the most perceptive reportage, the most reliable overall look at modern Turkey, Leb- 
anon and Iran was to be found not in their own but in Italian and French journals. It 
gave us some concern to present three Milan and two Paris sources in one issue about 
one region, different as these publications are one from another. 

But the fact remains that these were the most enlightening articles we encoun- 
tered. Our editors theorize that it is no coincidence that Latin writers report on the 
Middle East best. Geographically, of course, they are the closest Westerners, and since 
the earliest days of the Roman Empire, their commerce, culture, and religions have 
mingled and contested. The Papal struggles contra Islam in the Balkans, the French 
crusading, Marco Polo adventuring and trading en route to China, artists and arti- 
sans from East and West teaching and learning from each other provide a continuous 
pattern. And it may well be because the Italians have never, since the fall of the Em- 
pire, been in these lands as conquerors, proprietors, or colonizers that they are able to 
see them with the most comprehension, paradoxically with empathy as well as detach- 
ment. 

These editorial notes relate in good measure to specific questions and suggestions in 
the letters that continue flooding in about the first issues of Atlas. A publication, like a 
person, must be selective as to what advice to heed, above all must know what it wants 
to stand for. We cannot please those who would have preferred a “digest” or a pro- 
fusely colored picture magazine, or “fewer vexatious world-problems.” But we are de- 
lighted and excited to find ourselves with so many thousands of American subscribers 
who in hundreds of letters show themselves discriminating and demanding. Contact 
with such readers is the important and vitalizing relationship for Atlas. 


ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 
Publisher-Editor 
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WORLD * PRESS COMMENT 





IN THE LAST DAYS OF APRIL editorial writers and commentators the 
world over have tried to put into perspective the events of the previous few 
weeks. Not since April 1945, when the world was shaken by FDR’s death 
then elated by the storming of Berlin, Hitler’s end, and the meeting of U.S. 
and Soviet forces at the Elbe has there been such a rapid succession of ban- 
ner headlines—originating in dispatches from Jerusalem, Moscow, Wash- 
ington, Havana, New York, Paris, Algiers, Tunis, Vientiane. The past, the 
present and the future still vie for the front pages of the world press. 

In many cases what we have witnessed in April was but a beginning—at 
the time of this writing very few editorials had appeared, the mutiny in 
Algiers was only a few days old, and France had lived less than forty-eight 
hours under the state of emergency imposed by President de Gaulle. In 
Cuba there was no assurance that the tragedy had ended. In Jerusalem the 
Eichmann trial was entering its fourth week. 


OOOSOOOOO OOO OOCOOOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


THERE WAS UNANIMITY in the world press that, as the London Econo- 
mist wrote in its issue of April 15, “Major Yuri Gagarin’s brave venture on 
Wednesday established a date that will certainly appear in the history books 
of the future.” 

But the authoritative British weekly added a few sobering thoughts: 


The world will rightly applaud Major Gagarin’s courage and the skill of the men 
who made his venture possible; but it will not be astonished. 

Psychologically, and therefore politically, the first man in space ought to be a 
notable coup. But the successive marvels of the space age are already tending to 
yicld diminishing moral returns. Even in the underdeveloped countries, now 
once more urged to acknowledge the superiority of the Soviet system, growing 
sophistication is bringing with it a suspicion that the lavishing of such resources 
on rocketry may indicate a failure to adjust priorities to mankind’s real needs. 

The Soviet government’s statement immediately after the triumph [of April 
12] emphasized the military aspect by linking disarmament with this new evi- 
dence of Russia’s lead in rocketry. It might seem that the adequacy of Soviet 
rockets for the straightforward firing of nuclear missiles at any worthwhile target 
area on the earth had already been well enough established. . . . 

There will be time enough, however, for glum speculation of that kind if and 
when more is revealed about the new Soviet feat. The Russians, who persistently 
maintained that their nuclear research program was devoted to peaceful purposes 
right up to the moment when it produced weapons, have only themselves to 
blame if others now fix their eyes first on the military potentialities of their latest 
feats. This moment itself is one to record a new date in the calendar of human 
achievement. 








The Communist press exhausted its superlatives in celebrating the firs 
manned space flight. The line was clear since Nikita Khrushchev had pre. 
sented this exploit as the absolute proof of the superiority of “Socialism 
over “Capitalism.” Thus Neues Deutschland, organ of the Socialist Unity 
Party of East Germany, reported on April 14 that lessons had halted jp 
East German classrooms. Some children wept with excitement, others im. 
mediately pledged themselves to improve in their classwork, emulating Ga. 
garin. Delegations of Pioneers assembled at the Soviet Embassy to congratu. 
late the Ambassador. Neues Deutschland added: 


Question after question assails the teachers, some answerable and some that only 
the Soviet hero himself could answer, but from all was expressed the deep inner 
participation in the enormous feat, the highest admiration for the Soviet Union, 
the consciousness that it was socialism that had opened the door to the new epoch 
of human history. 


ODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


BUT THE NEWS FROM CUBA overshadowed even accounts of the historic 
achievement of the Soviet astronaut. On the 17th of April the Corriere della 
Sera of Milan wrote in its editorial: 


. Young Gagarin’s undertaking could, for a moment, give the impression that 

the petty adventures of this lowly world had almost lost their importance and 
that tomorrow’s history would be written only in terms of space. But immediately 
afterwards we had to realize that the fate of the world still depends on local forces 
and on little particular situations. 
, From the political point of view, the bombing of Havana is more disturbing 
to the various governments than successes in astronautical physics, despite the 
fact that the bombing seems something rather antiquated, a left-over from other 
times. It is not even a matter of conventional warfare, but rather a backward 
kind of enterprise harking back to the systems and the mentality of at least twenty 
years ago. 





And on the 19th in the same paper, the well-known Italian commentato 
on foreign affairs Augusto Guerriero drew the following conclusions from | 
the operations against Cuba: 


Essentially everything depends on the outcome of the struggle in Cuba. If the 
anti-Castro invaders pull Castro down, the United States will be right and the 
protest campaign that Russia will certainly launch will matter very little. How- 
ever, if Castro succeeds in repelling the invaders, the whole world will think that 
America has been defeated, and it will be quite useless for her to repeat that she 
had nothing to do with the invasion. . . . 


LO ee rE a 


The respected Paris independent daily Le Monde expressed already 00 
April 18 the belief that “Cuba has become one of the principal fronts of the) 
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cold war and threatens the chances of a rapprochement between East and 
West which seemed to be taking a concrete form with respect to Laos.” 

That the Cuban civil war had developed into an East-West controversy 
became clear the very next day. Khrushchev’s message to Kennedy put the 
Soviet Union in the position of the official protector of Fidel Castro. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s reply was characterized by Le Monde’s Washington corre- 
spondent, Nicolas Chatelain, as a firm rebuke to the Soviet Premier. “Mind 
Your Own Business” is the headline over the dispatch dated April 19 in 
which Mr. Chatelain writes in part: 


What, however, produces a profound and favorable impression is the historic and 
philosophic conclusion to the letter. As though it came quite naturally, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has rediscovered Franklin Roosevelt’s language. This is a style that Mr. “K” 
is no longer accustomed to hearing. Here in the United States it had seemed to 
have passed out of style more than fifteen years ago. In any case, it is a very long 
time since Mr. Khrushchev and Communist imperialism had been put in their 
place with such firmness and elegance. The reaction of the Western diplomats 
yesterday cvening was unanimous: “Well done, Mr. President!” 


Another Frenchman, the well-known author Jean-Paul Sartre, whose po- 
litical views have oscillated several times between violent opposition to, 
and enthusiastic support of, Communist policies and is today one of the 
most outspoken European friends of Castro, did not spare adjectives and 
unflattering comparisons in describing the events in Cuba. Interviewed by 
the liberal Paris weekly L’Express, Mr. Sartre said: 


In this Cuban affair more than plain injustice is involved. That is present, of 
course, and is particularly revolting: for it is ignoble that a great power should 
try to crush a small country fighting to remake its social structure after more than 
a half century of dependence. But that is not the problem. One must commit 
oneself wholly to Castro because they are trying to crush the political left along 
with him... 

The Cuban war resembles the Algerian war. It is more underhanded insofar 
as the mercenaries involved are presented as ‘“‘Cubans,” but it is the same thing. 
Furthermore, if America wants to win this war she will have to intervene with 
all her force since the mercenaries are not sufficiently numerous. Is that what she 
wants to do for those countries seeking to throw off colonialism and to live? 


In its April 21 issue, the liberal London weekly, The Spectator, also views 
the U.S. action against the Castro regime critically: 


As has so often happened, the West now gets the worst of both worlds. If Castro 
falls, the United States is tarred with the brush of imperialist aggression. If he 
stands, the added charge of incompetence can be levelled against her. To get rid 
of Castro was not only strategically important to America and the West, but 
desirable on wider grounds of the liberty and advancement of Latin America, so 
slowly inching along the road towards full political, social and economic maturity 
and stability. 








In the same editorial, entitled “Caribbean Rhapsody,” The Spectator haq 
noted that of Castro’s first cabinet nearly two thirds have been imprisoned, 
exiled or driven underground, adding: 


And their disillusionment has sprung from a recognition of the way in which 
Castro has perverted the course of their revolution. Cuba today is actually on the 
very edge of becoming a Communist satellite State. Whether this is Castro’s 
active desire, or whether he does not really understand what is happening, makes 
no difference; the Revolution is betrayed, and he is its betrayer. 


For Tokyo’s conservative mass circulation daily Mainichi Shimbun the 
events in Cuba are civil war, but a civil war which may develop into an 
international conflict: 





Two years ago, Prime Minister Castro succeeded in a revolt in toppling the Ba- 
tista regime. At that time Castro was greeted by many countries with goodwill 
and sympathy because he promised political freedom and social justice to the 
Cubans who had suffered from the Batista regime’s despotism and exploitation. 
Later, however, Castro went to excess in his frantic efforts to enforce a socialistic 
policy. . . . The participation of José Miré Cardona, former premier under Castro, 
in the anti-government movement suffices to show the character of the civil war. 
What is hoped for most ardently is that the Cuban domestic conflict will be lim- 
ited to that country alone and not develop into an international dispute. 


The conservative London Daily Telegraph of April 20 also voiced concern 
over a possible internationalization of the Cuban conflict. As part of its 
editorial, it addressed a warning to Khrushchev: 


The danger is that the Russians (the Chinese could scarcely be effective partners) 
might be emboldened to exploit the anti-Castro revolt for an attempt to establish 
a bridgehead of international Communism in Cuba. The situation may seem 
tempting to them. Many factors inhibit the support of the United States for the 
Cuban revolutionaries, with whom she sympathizes; direct intervention on their 
behalf would destroy the whole basis of her policy in Latin America. Even indirect 
backing must be limited because nothing would more certainly destroy the revo- 
lutionaries’ hope of winning Cuba to their cause than the belief that they come 
not as patriots, but as “American mercenaries.” 

In this situation, risk-taking is an unthinkable policy for the United States. 
It is Mr. Khrushchev who would tread the brink if he should mistake restraint 
for weakness, and Mr. Kennedy’s warning for bluff. What he recognized in Laos 
—that China could not tolerate a Western military spearhead there—the Com- 
munist Powers must recognize, mutatis mutandis, in Cuba. Let Mr. Khrushchev 
think what he will of President Kennedy’s ringing statement of Western ideals; 
but let him make no doubt that a Communist attempt to impose their own by 
force would be resisted by force. 
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Latin America felt the Cuban tragedy more immediately than any othe/ 
region of the world. Latin American delegates to the UN General Assembl}} 
struggled to find a diplomatic solution to the conflict. In vain, according 0) 
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Georges Wolff UN correspondent of AFP, the French news agency. The 
resolution of the General Assembly, writes Mr. Wolff, “confines itself to the 
expression of a pious wish; it strongly recommends that all states adopt the 
peaceful measures at their disposal to eliminate existing tensions. . . . The 
adoption of this resolution devoid of any great significance opens the door 
to the calling of the Security Council or even an emergency session of the 
General Assembly, should new elements arise in the Cuban crisis... .” 

El Crisol, a Colombian daily from the town of Cali, takes a more emo- 
tional view: 


In Cuba in addition to the calamity involving the shock of foreign influences, 
we witness the tragedy of brother raising his hand against brother, a catastrophe 
which will probably be marked by more blood and tears. 


The Communist press has made determined attempts to internationalize 
the Cuban conflict as much as possible. The East German news agency ADN 
released an undated dispatch from Miami published in the East German 
Communist press on April 21: 


In Florida professional officers and soldiers from West Germany trained the 


mercenaries who, armed with American weapons, have engaged in the attack on 
Cuba. 


Inasmuch as ADN does not have a correspondent in Miami, the dispatch 
goes on to explain that “this fact is derived from a report of the American 
agency UPI, datelined Miami.” 

It is to be noted that the information contained in the ADN release is not 
substantiated by any report—including the UPI dispatches from Miami. 

While the correspondent of the Paris Figaro compared President Ken- 
nedy’s pronouncement to those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the left-of-center 
London weekly New Statesman published in its April 21 issue a cartoon 
showing John Kennedy in the footsteps of another Roosevelt, Theodore, and 
his Rough Ricers in Cuba in 1898. The lead editorial entitled “Washington’s 
Fallen Angel” says in part: 


Whatever happens, the U.S. and the West as a whole must lose. Castro will not 
be destroyed without bitter fighting and an ever-growing element of US. inter- 
vention; and even if he eventually falls, the island will be torn by rival factions, 
each supported by its own patrons in Washington. If, on the other hand, he suc- 
ceeds in crushing the invaders, the U.S. will have sustained a political defeat of 
the first order, which must inevitably undermine the position of its remaining 
friends in Latin America. The third possibility—a sustained civil war—is per- 
haps the most dangerous of all. For, if Castro is shown to have the bulk of the 
population behind him, and to be the victim merely of the superior weight of 
U.S. equipment, Mr. Khrushchev will have little alternative but to redress the 
balance. Then we shall have a world crisis, and a crisis in which the two super- 
powers—unlike Suez, where they were united as peacemakers—are arrayed 
against each other as committed antagonists. 











Let us not delude ourselves about Mr. Khrushchev’s role. He is plainly anxious 
to limit his involvement; in all essentials, his note to Mr. Kennedy was cautiously 
worded. He will presumably do all in his power to avoid a direct confrontation 
with the U.S. over the Cuban parapet. But, like Mr. Kennedy, he is not entirely 
his own master. . . . In the face of Chinese pressure on the Kremlin, we cannot 
afford to assume that, if this moment comes, Khrushchev will display any greater 
wisdom than the fallen angels in Washington. 


OOOO O9OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOD 


FRANCE SPENT A SLEEPLESS NIGHT on April 23. Next morning, La 
Voix du Nord in the important industrial city of Lille carried the following 
dispatch from Paris: 


At 2:30 this morning an atmosphere of excitement reigned in the court of the 
Ministry of Interior in Paris, which had been turned into a recruiting office and 
a uniform supply depot. The seven or eight hundred young men stationed there 
since 12:45 formed themselves into groups and companies at the order of their 
commanding officers. 

Little by little the Ministry of the Interior took on the appearance of a bar- 
racks. 

In the crowd of young men, some of whom were armed with American cara- 
bines, one could see a compact group who bore the Cross of Lorraine on an arm- 
band. 

Before the gates of the Ministry on the Place Beauveau, a large crowd of young 
men waited. They belonged to various political organizations from the Parti 
Socialiste Unifié (left-wing socialists) to the Union Pour La Nouvelle Répub- 
lique (Gaullist) and including the Mouvement Républicain Populaire (Catho- 
lic) and the Jeunesses Socialistes (Socialist Youth). 


In the French capital papers used two inch banners to announce that 
France was in danger of invasion by rebellious paratroopers from Algiers. | 
Almost unanimously—only the extreme right wing Aurore declaring that} 
it was “torn” by the “deliberate action of these great military leaders”—the | 
press gave strong support to President de Gaulle. Even the Communists and 
their friends forgot their recent denunciation of de Gaulle—to be sure the 
Moscow Pravda had a few hours earlier compared the rebellion of Algiers 
to General Franco’s revolt in 1936. L’Humanité called for “a levée en masse 
to smash the fascists” while the pro-Communist Liberation wrote editorially: | 


No one will oppose the firmness of tone in his speech. He denounced the Algiers 
pronunciamento in severe terms. . . . Yesterday’s speech responded only partially 
to the expectations of Frenchmen anxious to know after the stupor that over- 
came them at the announcement of the putsch, how this would be checkmated. 


The moderate conservative Figaro was appalled by the actions of the | 
Generals in Algeria: | 


It is inconceivable that the Army could accept that the present Chief of State, 
the man of June 18, elected, confirmed in three free elections, might be a liqui- 
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dator. Inconceivable that it should not resent the dishonor, the unprecedented 
humiliation of a French Army become the Army of a Junta. No, that madness 
could not be carried out. 


Through their organ the Populaire, the Socialists announced their deter- 
mination to fight side by side with de Gaulle: 


To save French democracy . . . the Socialists are of course at hand. 


The liberal Combat hopes for eventual reconciliation between Paris and 
Algiers. Conceding that such a reconciliation is improbable at the present 
time, Combat proposes: 


the asphyxiation of military subversion by cutting all contact and halting food 
supplies. ... 


Outside France the revolt of the generals was considered “a monstrous 
folly’ (London Daily Herald), the beginning of a “trial of strength with all 
its horror” (Journal de Genéve, Switzerland). For another Swiss daily, the 
Gazette de Lausanne, it represents a “crime against commonsense.” 

In North Africa there was fear that the rebellion against de Gaulle would 
be followed by intensified military operations against the nationalists, oper- 
ations which would not halt at the borders of Morocco and Tunisia. Both 
countries maintain training and staging camps for the Algerian Liberation 
Army. The French military, particularly those who broke with Paris, have 
always demanded the right of “hot pursuit.” 

Afrique Action, a weekly close to Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba 
expressed this fear on April 23, adding that he had received assurances of 
American assistance: 


If need be, President Kennedy would envisage sending personal messages to 
Bourguiba and Hassan II of Morocco reaffirming the determination of the United 
States to block, even by force, any military incursion into their countries. 


POOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


MORE THAN A YEAR AGO Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan affronted 
South African Nationalists by announcing that a “wind of change” had be- 
gun to sweep their land. Since then that wind has reached hurricane force 
from Algeria to the Union of South Africa. The decision of Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd to take the Union of South Africa out of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations has produced as wide and deep repercussions as 
anything new that has come out of Africa—or, indeed, any other continent 
—during the first quarter of the current year. 

The week after the break, the London Economist dealt at greater length 
than any other British publication, daily or weekly, with the many ramifica- 











tions of what had just happened. The opening paragraphs of its opening 
editorial on the subject set the tone: 


Tap the kaleidoscope, and all is changed. The tap of history’s finger upon the 
Commonwealth last week did more than shake South Africa loose. It broke up a 
design—an arrangement of colors is the exact phrase—so comfortably familiar 
to Anglo-Saxons that many people assumed it was unalterable. It is no longer 
possible to think of the Commonwealth as a central core of white nations to 
which a second (and somehow secondary ) group of colored nations has attached 
itself for the pleasure of an annual chat and for the sake of a few pence in the 
pound on its trading bill. The picture changes radically when the colored mem- 
bers of the club suddenly find themselves strong enough to push out a white 
member without any serious opposition from the other whites. 


The Paris weekly, Carrefour, which has opposed concessions to the Algerian 
Nationalists, supported Verwoerd in South Africa and Portugal in Angola. 
“It is no longer London that directs the Commonwealth, but Messrs. Nkrv- 
mah and Nehru.” Under this headline, Carrefour announced: 


In spite of Mr. Macmillan’s efforts, he has submitted to the law of Messrs. 
Nkrumah and Nehru. His Commonwealth is no more. It is only a miniature 
United Nations. It is no longer a club. It is no longer a family in which each 
member keeps to his own opinions and his own armchair. ‘The Commonwealth 
has transformed itself into a crusade. 


The Combat Organ of the Union of the Angolan People for the Liberation 
of Angola, (the descriptive subtitle of La Voix de la Nation Angolaise pub- 
lished in Leopoldville) headlined a front-page editorial in its mid-March is- 
sue: “Exterminate: That is Portugal’s Motto.” The editorial reported that the 
Portuguese were shooting down freedom fighters in cold blood and reduc- 
ing their villages to ashes: 


This policy of veritable political extermination which gathered force after the 
Portuguese behaved so cruelly at the time of the troubles at Luanda obliges us 
to launch a pressing appeal in this editorial. ‘The whole world has certainly fol- 
lowed closely the sad events in Angola. Undoubtedly it has also understood, as 
we have tried to explain here, that Portugal has stepped up its policy of exter- 
mination, for it is extermination when such measures as forced labor, curtailment — | 
of the fight against disease, a vast and complex process of discrimination, anda | 
policy of violence and mass deportation are all brought to bear... . | 

| 





OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOD 


AS THE Eichmann Trial approached, Soviet propagandists denounced | 
Israel’s Prime Minister Ben Gurion and Adolf Eichmann with fine impal- | 
tiality. The daily mouthpiece of Israel’s tiny Communist Party constantly | 
charged Ben Gurion with conniving with Chancellor Adenauer to white | 
wash ex-Nazis now holding office in the Federal German Republic. And 4 : 
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contributor to the official Soviet publication, Trud, declared that the Zionist 
movement since its birth in the 1880’s has remained “a form of reactionary 
nationalist ideology of the wealthy Jewish bourgeoisie closely connected 
with imperialism.” As for Zionism today: 


Life has revealed time and again that the Zionists are obedient lackeys of the 
American imperialists who, to please their bosses, are prepared to sacrifice the 
interests of hundreds of thousands of Israeli working people. The time will come 
when the Israeli people will become aware of and realize the evil of Zionism and 
will throw the ringleaders of Zionism, together with their reactionary ideology 
aimed against the people, onto the garbage heap of history. 


OODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOCOCOOOOOO OOD 


On Laos, where a ceasefire preceded a fourteen power conference, the press 
of the United States has behaved like a silent partner to the unwritten gen- 
tleman’s agreement between President Kennedy and General Eisenhower 
not to engage in any recriminations about Laos. The President has made no 
reference to the Eisenhower policies he has reversed; the General has quietly 
accepted these reversals. The British and French press, on the other hand, 
have repeatedly recalled that last summer and fall the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration rejected the advice of London and Paris to support the neutralist 
government of Prince Souvanna Phouma and insisted on throwing its sup- 
port to the pro-Western government of Prince Boun Oum and the armed 
forces of General Phoumi Nosavan. Yet no sooner did the Kennedy Admin- 
istration take office than it backed the British proposal to return Souvanna 
Phouma to power. 

“The Mess in Laos” (Le Gachis Laotien) is the title that the Paris news- 
paper Le Monde has given to a series on Laos by Robert Guillain who 
writes about the Far East with the same authority with which Edouard 
Sablier discusses the Middle East in his coverage of Iran elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Is it still possible to save Laos from Communism? From Vientiane to Saigon, and 
from Bangkok to Pnom Penh I have discussed this question with participants in 
current developments: diplomats, soldiers, journalists, men of affairs. All have 
agreed that the Laotian problem does indeed present itself in just such terms. 
And most of them believe that one must start with the assumption that Com- 
munism has already almost half completed its conquest of Laos. 


QuINCcY Howe 
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Translated from COMUNITA, Milan, November 1960 


This month, the Turkish revolution will be one year old. Having overthrown ; 


the Menderes dictatorship, the new regime has as yet failed to install democracy. : 
Free elections promised for May 1961 will, an official statement says, “be held 
soon.” In the meantime political campaigning is prohibited. The new constitution 
is stillin the process of being drafted by a provisional “Constituent Assembly” 


PS EL 


composed of 200 government-chosen representatives of the authorized political 
parties and of lawyers and professors under the presidency of retired General 


Kazim Orday. The revolutionary regime is still concerned with erasing the past. 
On the island of Yassiada trial of the former rulers continues. On April 20 
Menderes and Bayar, the two chief defendants, were sentenced to death. 
The following chronicle was written last November by Corrado Pizzinelli, a 
young Italian journalist specializing in foreign reporting. He has traveled 
extensively as correspondent for, or contributor to, several dailies, including 
Il Resto del Carlino of Bologna and La Nazione of Florence. 
Comunita is a monthly publication founded after World War II by the 





Italian industrialist Adriano Olivetti. It has consistently adopted a critical-liberal t 
attitude with respect to Italian policy and international problems. Since Mr. E 
Olivetti’s death on February 27, 1960, the magazine has continued to receive a 
support from the Olivetti family, who pursue the cultural and social activities f 


sponsored by Adriano during his lifetime. 





ONE HOUR by boat from Istanbul, in the Sea of 
Marmara, lies the island of Yassiada. Here the Su- 
preme Court is trying four hundred members of the 
previous government, and the trial is far from being 
finished. Another four or five months of hearings still 
await the defendants in this Turkish Niirnberg. The 
presiding judge seems to be handling the affair with 
considerable calm, and the Government, which directs 
developments from a distance, is in anything but a 
hurry. The revolutionists in power today find the trial 
useful not only for demonstrating the faults of the 
previous incumbents and for galvanizing the masses of 
the faithful, but also for convincing the nearly 5,000,- 
000 Democrats that hitherto they had been in the 
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worst possible hands. In the hands, that is, of Bayar, 
ex-President of the Republic, and of Adnan Menderes, — 
Prime Minister, accused en bloc with their follower | 
(ministers, Army and police officers, diplomats and) 
deputies) of theft, electoral fraud, violation of the| 
constitution, murder (four students killed during the” 
disturbances that brought the revolutionaries to pow 
er) and, finally, of having provoked the riots of Sep | 
tember 5th and 6th, 1955, in Istanbul during which | 
the maddened crowd sacked and destroyed over 5,000 | 
Greek shops. A monster super-trial which sits in judg | 
ment on a whole regime and ten years of Turkish his | 
tory merits something more than the attention 0) 
curiosity accorded circuses or similar entertainments. | 
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Yassiada is an eloquent exemplification of the crisis 
besetting the country. 

Let us begin with the truly impressive security meas- 
ures which have been taken. The journalist who goes 
to Yassiada is subjected to intensive investigation and 
must adhere to a complicated ritual established more 
to impress than to accomplish a useful purpose; a rit- 
ual which immediately casts considerable doubt upon 
the legality of this trial. 

Turkey is now permeated by an atmosphere of dis- 
trust and fear which cannot fail to strike the foreigner 
immediately and to impress him unfavorably. How- 
ever, before analyzing the situation, it would be well 
to review briefly the motives and events which brought 
the Menderes government to a crisis and the military 
to take the reins of power. 

First, let us give some facts: ‘Turkey has a popula- 
tion of 27,000,000 of whom eighty percent are illiter- 
ate; private initiative is rare and almost everything, 
with the exception of some banks, the merchant ma- 
tine, and some mining industries, belongs to the State; 
the country is a tragic, frightening depressed area 
where people live as their forebears lived four centuries 
ago. Our worst towns in Sila or Abruzzi are marvels 
compared with the 42,000 Turkish villages. Turkey, 
with an area of 296,185 square miles, has 300,000 auto- 
mobiles and trucks on the road, 5,000 miles of railroad, 
a merchant marine of 290 ships with a total tonnage of 
600,000 gross tons; its major exports derive from agri- 
culture. 

This is the kind of country which for more than 
ten years has been dominated by Menderes, an active 
man, full of ideas and a passion for getting things done, 
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but fundamentally disorganized and no lover of plans. 
When he came to power, he had a great opportunity 
to build up Turkey and, balancing dreams against real- 
ity, to organize the work. He did not do it; he preferred 
doing everything at once, without order, entering all 
fields, beginning and abandoning projects, wasting 
both time and money. Convinced that the country had 
to be industrialized he dedicated all his activity to this 
task. The gravest error of his career lay in his neg- 
lecting agriculture, the mainstay of Turkey's eco- 
nomic life. Impulsive, incoherent, first favoring one 
thing and then another, he threw his and his country’s 
energies into undertakings which were not always nec- 
essary and useful, at the same time making the mistake 
of surrounding himself with a succession of stooges, 
thieves, and bravoes. In sum, Menderes was a passion- 
ate idealist but like all Turks anti-democratic to the 
marrow, and like all anti-democrats convinced of being 
the opposite. It is impossible to review all the phases 
of his career and explain his methods: the latter can be 
understood by reading the following brief history of his 
last months in office. 

The crisis which brought the military to power be- 
gan in the early days of January 1960. For all practical 
purposes, it began the day in which Adnan Menderes, 
already sharply criticized by the opposition for his eco- 
nomic policies, announced in Parliament his intention 
to dissolve the chambers and set a date for new elec- 
tions. Sure that he would be able to strengthen his 
position, he only shrugged his shoulders at the protests 
of the opposition headed by Ismet Inénii, former Prime 
Minister and ex-President of the Republic, and former 
comrade and right arm of the great reformer of Tur- 


yass1aDA. Now the prison 
of the leaders of the Menderes 
régime. 
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Mount Ararat seen from the village of Dogubayazit. 


key, Kemal Atatiirk. Afterwards, Menderes, feeling the 
pulse of the people and his party leaders, became con- 
vinced that it would be very difficult for him to win 
a majority without making compromises with the 
Republicans; and, keeping his intentions completely 
secret, he began to put off the elections, alternately 
giving people to understand one thing and then an- 
other—in short, keeping everyone in doubt. This game 
Inénii grasped at once, and, turning the tables on 
Menderes, he demanded that the elections be set for 
an early date. 

“We reject the proposal,” said the Prime Minister. 
“The elections will take place only when the term of 
office has been legally fulfilled—in May 1961.” This 
decision widened the rift between the two parties, a 
rift which became even wider a short time later (i.e., 
towards the end of March) when Menderes, on the 
pretext of preserving public order, gave Inédnii to un- 
derstand that the Government would not let him go 
to Cesarea, where he was to preside over his party con- 
gress—an illegal and anti-democratic act, fraught with 
consequences. Inénii, letting it be known that he was 
prepared to defy even the Army, declared that go he 
would. 

“Can the President of the Council prevent Inénii 
from going to Cesarea?” the Republican newspapers 
demanded in scathing articles. “Can the military,” the 
Republican deputies asked in Parliament, “support 
such an anti-democratic decision? And is it right to 
keep a party leader from fulfilling his duties on the 
pretext of maintaining public order?” 

“It is not right,” replied some ten officers of the 
division sent to Cesarea, turning in their resignations, 
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a gesture which sharpened the polemics. The attention 
and interest of the military, the intelligentsia, and the 
petite bourgeoisie of Istanbul, Ankara, Smyrna, and 
Cesarea were so sharply focused on whether Inoénij 
would or would not be allowed to preside at his party 
congress that the defiance hurled back and forth by the 
Government and the Republicans could no longer end 
in compromise. Inénii himself made it impossible by 
posing for photographs showing him tearing up the 
telegram in which the Governor of the city asked him 
not to make the trip. “I’ll go whatever the cost,” said 
the old party leader. And that is what happened. 

Notwithstanding the orders to the soldiers, notwith- 
standing the measures taken by the police or the plan 
to have the train speed through the station without 
stopping—notwithstanding all this, In6nii arrived in 
Cesarea. Forty thousand people were there to greet 
him: a triumphant demonstration that Menderes 
should have understood but did not in fact understand. 
Calling a meeting of the Council of Ministers, the 
Prime Minister, after a short discussion, decided to 
suspend the political activity of all parties and name a 
committee to investigate the illegal and revolutionary 
activities of the Republican party and its press. A mad- 
ness which clearly revealed another fact: that Men- 
deres had not even taken into account the warning 
implicit in the Army’s allowing In6nii to arrive at 
Cesarea and in its allowing 40,000 people to gather at 
the station. These decisions, communicated to Parlia- 
ment on April 27th, led to protests from the Republi- 
cans and from Inoénii himself who, to the applause of 
his deputies, proclaimed that they were “anti-constitu- 
tional and legalized a revolution.” Then pointing to 
Menderes he shouted: “Now not even I could save 
you, assuming I wanted to.” A phrase which caused an 
absurd and unexpected reaction. Upon orders from the 
Minister of the Interior, ushers and police entered the 
hall, seized the deaf old party leader by the collar and 
literally threw him out of the hall, while the President 
of the Assembly announced a suspension for twelve 
sessions; a move which drove the Republican deputies 
to walk out in protest. 

While the Democrats left in the hall were voting 
in favor of the Government proposal concerning the 
powers of the investigating committee, the Republican 
Party activists were calling a large meeting outside Par 
liament. The police intervened, dispersing the dem- 
onstrators, who scattered throughout the city demon- 
strating against Menderes and his followers, whipping 
up the people, and clearly revealing both the hostility 
of large masses toward the Government and the gravity 
of the situation. President Bayar, who was dining in 
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Istanbul that evening with the President of the Paki- 
stan Republic, left before the dinner was over and flew 
to Ankara hoping to put an end to the crisis. But now 
it was too late. 

The next day in Istanbul 3,000 students crying “Long 
live liberty! Long live the Republican Party!” stam- 
peded through the city. The police tried in vain to stop 
the parade and break up the demonstrations, and Men- 
deres, fearing the worst and remembering the anti- 
Greek disturbances of September 1955 (those which 
he is now accused of having fomented), made the 
worst mistake of his career as politician and statesman 
by proclaiming a state of siege. An act of madness and 
a decision which unleashed the crowds of Ankara and 
Istanbul against him, crowds before which the police 
showed themselves completely impotent. On May 5th 
Menderes tried another bluff. Deciding to mobilize 
the rank-and-file Democrats, he went out into the 
streets of Ankara convinced that he could galvanize 
public opinion by his presence. His attempt was a 
complete failure. 

Whistles and catcalls greeted his progress, irritating 
him so much that he had the car stopped; then ap- 
proaching the students and demonstrators, he shouted: 
“If you don’t want me, kill me!” A declaration which 
was greeted by a broadside of whistles and by this reply 
from an anonymous voice: “We're not murderers. Re- 
sign!” Indeed, when he returned to the Council, he 
presented his resignation, but Bayar and the Ministers 
tefused to accept it. This decision was even less sound 
than the previous ones, for the formation of a new 
Ministry or an announcement of a date for the elec- 
tions could have saved the situation. Instead, it deteri- 
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orated from day to day. During the succeeding days, 
demonstrations took place in many cities, and the po- 
lice increasingly showed itself incapable of handling 
them, and although the Army had been mobilized to 
preserve public order, it failed to intervene. Suddenly 
on May 2lst, after the cadets of the military acad- 
emy (another warning from the Army) unexpectedly 
marched silently and symbolically to place a wreath at 
the mausoleum of Atatiirk, the Government announced 
that throughout Turkey the curfew was advanced to 
eight o’clock. This decision marked the beginning of 
the tumultuous final phase of the crisis. 

During the night of May 26th and 27th the Army 
went into action and in a few hours arrested all the 
members of the Government and the Democratic dep- 
uties. Bayar, President of the Republic, was arrested in 
his official residence. The scene was both comic and 
dramatic. The general in charge of the operation, hav- 
ing entered the palace with his escort, thanks to the 
complicity of the palace guards, first prevented Bayar 
from blowing out his brains and then tried to force 
him to march out under arrest. 

“T refuse to leave,” said the old President, seated in 
his green armchair. And all attempts to make him 
move failed. The only solution left for the general was 
to order four soldiers to pick up the chair and carry 
Bayar out in it. It was an ironic final triumph. 

Menderes was arrested while he was host at an off- 
cial banquet in Eskisheir (between Istanbul and An- 
kara). They had reached the final course when about a 
dozen officers armed with machine guns erupted into 
the room. Three generals seated near Menderes looked 
at them in amusement. Then he looked into the bar- 
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tels of the machine guns and understood. Turning to 
the other diners and indicating the generals and the 
machine guns, he said: “Help me. . . . They’ve all gone 
crazy.” He was still unable to believe that he, his Gov- 
ernment, and his party were finished and that the 
Army on which he had always counted had turned 
against him. 

The same morning the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Zorlu (alias “Mr. Ten Percent,” because of the per- 
centage he took for services rendered), had declared 
to a score of foreign journalists: “The Army is with 
us. The very notion of a revolt makes me laugh.” He is 
not laughing now. He, too, is in the dock on Yassiada. 

At four o’clock on the morning of May 27th all re- 
sponsible officials of the Democratic Government were 
in custody and Colonel Turgesh, instigator of the 
coup, announced on Radio Ankara that the Armed 
Forces had taken power “to prevent fratricidal strife 
and the degeneration of democracy,” that their as- 
sumption of power was directed against no party, and 
that as soon as possible the Army would turn power 
over to the new government which would be formed 
after free elections. Then he added: “We remain faith- 
ful to the rights of man, we believe in NATO and will 
maintain all our treaties.” The next day another com- 
muniqué announced the formation of a military junta 
which appointed General Gursel, ex-Commander in 
Chief of the Army, as head of state. A month earlier he 
had resigned his position following a letter which he 
had sent to the Minister of Defense in which he criti- 
cized that minister’s partisan attitude and lack of dem- 
ocratic spirit. 

It was dawn on May 27th. Turkey entered a new 
period of its history. 

Having firmly seized power, the Committee of Na- 
tional Unity, with little political experience and no 
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administrative ability, began to govern the country, 
Immediately everything was forbidden: leaving Tur- 
key, opening bank accounts abroad, attending the trial, 
criticizing the methods and decisions of the Govern- 
ment, discussing its economic policy, and instigating 
demonstrations, either for or against the Government. 
The political parties were forbidden to engage in polit- 
ical activity and the newspapers to attack the military 
Junta, to criticize the legality of the Yassiada trial or 
the decisions of the “purification committees” estab- 
lished in every sector and activity of the country, and 
so on. Composed originally of thirty-eight members 
(thirty-seven following the death of one of them in an 
automobile accident) the Committee of National Unity 
virtually domirited the country without opposition 
until November 13th, when, because of long-evident 
internal disagreements, the crisis exploded violently. 
Divided into two groups—on the one hand, the ultra- 
nationalist Reformists, full of ill-digested Socialist and 
Fascist doctrines, and on the other the conservative 
Moderates—the Committee had blown hot and cold 
for six months, proposing laws and reforms which, if 
carried out, would indeed have renovated the coun- 
try’s structure and its élite. 

Granted that many of the measures were anti-demo- 
cratic, one must admit that frequently they aimed di- 
rectly at the heart of many problems. 

A few examples. For some time the Turkish Univer- 
sity had been sick; there were professors who held no 
classes, who used their positions solely to have a larger 
clientele (if they were doctors), who made money on 
exams and so on. Taking advantage of special laws, the 
Reformists pushed through the Committee a decree 
expelling 147 lecturers and limiting the autonomy of 
the University. Despite the fact that many deserved to 
be fired and many others not, the University will now 
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be able to function. Rejuvenated and with its basic 
framework strengthened, it can become an efficient in- 
strument in the renewal of the country. 

Another example. The cadets, instead of taking the 
eighteen months’ course leading to a lieutenancy, in 
the future will have only two months of military serv- 
ice; the remaining sixteen months will be spent in vil- 
lages of the interior teaching the illiterate masses to 
read. An idea which can undoubtedly help solve a 
centuries-old problem. 

Yet another. Considering first that the Army was too 
large and second that it was of little use in the jet and 
missile age, the Reformist group succeeded in putting 
through a decree that retired 3,500 officers, including 
134 generals and admirals. 

In short, after six months of activity, the Reformists 
had let it be understood that sooner or later their group 
would seize power, eliminating Gursel and the Moder- 
ates who, among other things, were convinced that the 
Army should not mix in politics and should restore the 
country to civilian administration and party politics as 
soon as possible—an idea not shared by the extremists 
of the group, dominated by the complicated personal- 
ity of Colonel Turgesh, who always maintained that 
only with a total and complete revolution would it be 
possible to continue both the work of Kemal Atatiirk 
and the process of Westernizing the country; all this 
to be carried out by marrying Marxist and corporative 
ideas to an ultra-nationalist doctrine. 

After numerous disagreements and quarrels, the two 
groups came to a showdown on November 10th, when 
Turgesh and his group submitted for approval a law 
proposing to eliminate the Ministry of Education and 
place in its stead a Secretariat General of “Ideals and 
Culture” and six Under-Secretariats: Radio, Religious 
Affairs, Sports, Press, Ideology, and Education. After 
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Harem scene in the time of the Khalifs. 


long arguments, the Moderates got it postponed to the 
next session. It is clear that, had the proposed law 
been passed, the new secretariat would have become a 
formidable weapon in the hands of Turgesh and his 
followers who would have quickly been able to estab- 
lish a not insignificant political base. Various other 
problems divided the Moderates and the Reformists, 
and among them the gravest was that of the new con- 
stitution. One project which they had prepared had 
already been shelved. But how does one go about giv- 
ing a new state structure to a country? 

Turgesh and his followers thought that a constitu- 
ent assembly should be created, composed of members 
of the Committee of National Unity, of union repre- 
sentatives, lawyers, judges, businessmen, and members 
of the Republican and Peasant parties who, having 
been chosen by the Committee, should approve its 
statutes, possibly with a few modifications, after which 
elections would be held in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the previous constitution and a new govern- 
ment chosen which would allow the Army to remain 
in power and the members of the Committee to have 
life seats in the Senate. This very dangerous project 
was naturally opposed by the Moderates who post- 
poned its discussion. 

However, on November 11th the first spark of the 
crisis burst into flame. Although by its rules the delib- 
erations of the Committee were to be kept secret, an 
influential member leaked the story of the projected | 
law on the Secretariat of “Ideals and Culture” to the 
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Vatan, an authoritative Istanbul newspaper. This pa- 
per, known as a supporter of the Republican Party, not 
only exposed all the details of the proposed law, but, in 
a violently polemical editorial, showed its dangers and 
defects. This criticism dropped like a bomb in the 
Committee which was preparing to discuss the meas- 
ure. ‘Turgesh demanded that severe measures be taken 
against the guilty newspaper, but the Moderates re- 
fused, declaring that a complete explanation was nec- 
essary because of “internal contradictions.” During the 
night of November 12th and 13th, President Gursel, 
supported by General Madanoglu, ex-commander of 
the Turkish forces in Korea, decided to explain every- 
thing once and for all, thus stopping Turgesh’s ultra- 
Reformist group. At dawn on November 13th, there- 
fore, he read a proclamation over the radio in which he 
explained the reasons for stopping the group and an- 
nounced his wish and intention to restore state admin- 
istration to civil authority as soon as possible and to 
hold elections before October 1961 after a democratic 
constituent assembly would be nominated. 

Here it is time to stop and draw conclusions from 
the situation. Where is Turkey going? What destiny 
awaits this country, under-developed, under-industrial- 
ized, without a proletariat (indeed, without a Lumpen- 
proletariat, for the ‘Turkish masses do not merit even 
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this appellation, since, from a European point of view, 
they are even under-proletarianized )? Where is it go- 
ing? Backwards, say the Democrats faithful to Men- 
deres. A boutade which mirrors the state of mind of 
that part of the population (nearly 4,600,000 people) 
which has always voted for him and Bayar, a mass that 
does not yet and never will realize the meaning of 
what has happened, not out of fanaticism but for lack 
of means and mental capacity. But whom will they 
vote for in the next election? Can Turkey be governed, 
not without this mass, but without the Democratic 
élite now purged, expelled, eliminated, on the run? 
Whenever I discuss this problem, the Turks say that 
Italy was able to solve it and they will likewise solve 
it. But a quite different managerial ¢lite existed in 
Italy. The elimination of a political class—diplomats, 
judges, professors—in a country which has so few, and 
those of doubtful quality, presents very grave prob- 
lems. What will happen to those 4,600,000 votes? 
Who will get them? Of course, one must not give 
this figure the importance that we would give a sim- 
ilar one in Europe; but even in Turkey, a country in 
which the vote is very relative and in which the 
masses obey the wishes of the powerful, they have a 
certain importance. Agreed that the soundest politi- 
cal observation in these circumstances is the old prov- 
erb “the camel goes where the stick beats it,” agreed 
that they will never constitute a serious or dangerous 
opposition in themselves, nevertheless they do exist. 
Yet the Republicans and the military, who do not 
want the Democratic party revived even under an- 
other label are clearly ignoring them—an error preg- 
nant with danger—which means that the Republicans, 
who obviously act in concert with the military, are 
sure of maintaining that grip on the country which 
they had possessed until 1950—the year in which they 
were clamorously beaten by Menderes and Bayar in 
very honest elections. But will they now keep their 
grip on it? Or, better, will the military really turn 
power over to the civilians? After all, the military 
had always been in power in ‘Turkey except during 
Menderes’ régime, now under heavy criticism. Ata- 
tiirk made his revolution with the soldiers. In6nii, a 
general, continued it with his officers. The real, the 
only existing force in Turkey is the Army. Having 
tasted power today, will the military be able to relin- 
quish it? Especially since, as one gradually proceeds 
eastward, the word democracy loses meaning and 
armies dominate. All Asia is sick with military dicta- 
torships: from Vietnam to Pakistan to Turkey to the 
Middle East there is a flowering of colonels and gen- 
erals and of caudillismo. Asia, where democracy was 
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artificially introduced, shows that it will not and can- 


» not digest it, and models itself on South America 


and its pronunciamentos. Basically these are the logi- 

cal, ineluctable consequences of the disordered and 

foolish despotism of Menderes, who acted like the 

Venezuelan dictator Jimenez, whom he resembles in 
art. 

P Whither Turkey?—who among other things wants 
eater freedom in her foreign affairs than that which, 


till now, NATO and her obligations to America have 


permitted her. Whither Turkey?—-who proclaimed 
herself in favor of the Algerian liberation movement? 
Whither Turkey?—who has always outlawed the Com- 
munist party and who now is in complete economic 
chaos? The State’s foreign debts amount to a billion 
dollars and the present government which has tried 
to reduce imports and pay cash has now printed half 
a billion Turkish lira, thus increasing the money in 
circulation. Whither Turkey?—with her army med- 
dling in politics and with that meager democratic 
spirit which has always characterized the country of 
the sultans, of the “journal” (police reports), of the 
beys and pashas of yesterday, who today exist as a 
mental attitude in the depths of the soul. This uncer- 
tain country, divided between East and West, be- 
tween Asia and Europe, in the crisis of transforma- 
tion—where is it going? This country without tech- 
niques, without industries, without a political class 
worthy of respect—where is it going? Of course the 
Democrats were arrant thieves and less than poorly 
endowed with democratic spirit; but this does not 


_ mean that the Republicans who preceded them in 


power were any the less thieves or had much more 


- democratic spirit. 


It is dificult to answer the above questions. One 
should not be excessively pessimistic nor, for that 
matter, optimistic. As far as foreign affairs are con- 


_ cerned, we would say that Turkey seems to be mov- 


ing toward a rapprochement with the Arab coun- 
tres, to have broken away somewhat from Europe 


_ and to have united itself with the underdeveloped 
_ heutralist bloc now being formed in the U.N. Inter- 
_ nally, however, it seems to be moving toward a form 
_ of direct democracy dominated by the military (as it 
_ had been in the past). All in all, the horizon is dark. 


To sum up, if any general conclusions are to be 


_ drawn, it seems important to keep two facts in mind: 


First, that the little which had been built up in 


_ the country is now undergoing a process of dissolution, 
and this appears to be primarily an effect of the 
' country’s diminished strategic importance. It is curi- 
_ ous, but that’s the way it is. Today, such concepts or 
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principles as NATO and SEATO have been or are 
about to be shattered by the missile and push-button 
age. Turkey had been placed within this framework 
by Europe. Second, that everything now happening 
seems brilliantly and symbolically to express the 
heavy travails of the oriental conscience as it is con- 
strained to break away from its centuries-old princi- 
ples and to adopt the criteria and ideas of Old Europe. 


General Gursel Interviewed 
Etienne Antherieu 


Translated from le Figaro Hebdomadaire (Paris) 
6 April 1961 


“BEFORE THE referendum and general elections can 
take place, certain conditions must prevail in Turkey. 
Until they do, a date for electoral procedures cannot be 
set. We will bring them about as soon as possible.” 

Those were the words of General Djemal Gursel, 
President of the Committee of National Union which 
has been Turkey’s provisional government since the 
revolution of May 27, 1960. 

Today actual power rests almost exclusively with 
General Gursel. Difficulties of all kinds beset him, 
namely the economic crisis, the monetary crisis, the 
lowering of purchasing power, the need for a land re- 
form, for the education of a population increasing at 
the rate of 3,000 births daily, seventy per cent of which 
is illiterate. ‘These problems will remain almost insuper- 
able so long as the government machinery has not 
started functioning again. 

These are some of the factors mentioned by General 
Gursel. The first is the trial in Yassiada, the small island 
where ex-President Celal Bayal, his Prime Minister 
Menderes, and the members of his government are 
detained and being tried by a high court of justice. 
There are in ali about 400 persons under indictment. 

Public opinion follows with calm but with overt 
anxiety the daily developments of the trial which is 
being retarded by the large number of testimonies. The 
trial is expected to end in May. The referendum and 
the elections cannot take place before it has. 

“We made the revolution of May 27,” said General 
Gursel, “so that equality and justice would be respected. 
This is why we are not in conflict with any political 
party. All conflicts are within the parties themselves. 

“Doubts have also been expressed as to whether the 
revolution would entail a change of attitude towards 
NATO. This is out of the question. We did normalize 
our relations with the USSR, but we did so because in 
our opinion, the former government had adopted a 
needlessly provocative attitude towards that country.” 
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MOSCOW'S 
/AALBANIAN HEADACHE 


Wolfgang Leonhard 


Translated from Die Zeit, Hamburg, 10 March 1961 


Although the leaders of Communist China, the Soviet Union and Albania all know 
that there has been a Soviet-Albanian split, they have not shared their knowledge 
with their people. They have taken pains, too, to see that information does 
not reach the peoples of any of the other Communist bloc countries. The Yugo- 
slav Communists have passed on some of the details to the outside world, but 
most of the news from Albania that reaches other countries on either side of the 
Iron Curtain filters through Moscow. And the discerning student of Communist 
affairs can find scattered items in Party publications that give negative, if 
not positive, information about the relations between the Communist leaders in 
the Albanian capital of Tirana and the Communist leaders in Moscow and Peking. 
Wolfgang Leonhard of Die Zeit is such a student; he has pieced together of- 
ficial statements and reports confirming the general impression that ties be- 
tween Tirana and Peking are growing tighter, while ties between Tirana and Mos- 
cow continue to loosen. The fact that neither the Soviet Union nor any of its 
satellites has direct contact with Albania by land gives the Albanian leaders 
some freedom from Soviet control and some opportunity to play Peking off against 
Moscow. The Albanian-Soviet conflict also underlines Yugoslavia’s importance; 
for as long as Yugoslavia remained part of the Soviet empire, the Kremlin could 
control Albania as completely as it has controlled Hungary. Although the tiniest 
of Communist states, in Europe or Asia, Albania’s geographic position gives 
it a unique importance in the power struggle between Moscow and Peking and 
thus in present-day international affairs. 


THE ALBANIAN PARTY CONGRESS did not ful- 
fill Moscow’s hopes. Fifty-five year old Enver Hoxha, 
the Party leader in this country of 1.4 million people, 
continued along his sharply pro-Peking line. 

Until Stalin’s death, Hoxha was a true Moscow adher- 
ent. But since Khrushchev’s reconciliation with Tito in 
1955, Hoxha has strayed ever further from the Kremlin 
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line and has had no patience with de-Stalinization. Since 
1958, Enver Hoxha has also moved closer to Peking. 
Thus, there came into being the unique “axis” between 
the vast domain in the Far East and Hoxha’s midget 
state on the Adriatic Sea. This axis rests on a basis of 


common opposition to de-Stalinization, to co-existence, | 


to disarmament, and to Tito’s reform-Communism. On 
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the positive side, the axis calls for a sharply radical 
domestic policy. 

At the Bucharest Conference of Satellite leaders in 
June, 1960, Hoxha’s ambassador openly sided with Pe- 
king. Unlike Moscow spokesmen, he concentrated all 
his fire on revisionism, not on dogmatism. In the field 
of foreign affairs, the ‘Tirana-Peking axis has made it 
clear that Albania opposes the demilitarized Balkan 
zone which Moscow supports as completely as Peking 
opposes the creation of an atom-free zone in the Pacific. 

Albanian-Soviet differences sharpened in early Sep- 
tember when the Central Committee of the Albanian 
Communist Party expelled two pro-Kremlin leaders— 
Liri Belishova, representing the Politburo, and Koco 
Tashko, the Chairman of the Central Revision Com- 
mission, charging both men with attacks on the Party 
line and anti-Party activity. A few days later, the Krem- 
lin recalled its ambassador from Tirana. For the next 
four months, only a chargé d’affaires represented the 
Soviet. Union in Albania. The Soviet-Albanian Friend- 
ship Committee lost its obedient Albanian partner and 
the widely publicized “Month of Soviet-Albanian 
Friendship” came to nothing. 

Albanian-Soviet tensions came into the open during 
the fall session of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly and again during the November conference of 
World Communist leaders in Moscow where Enver 
Hoxha made a speech in which he showed himself 
more Chinese than the Chinese. He not only criticized 
individual points in the draft Soviet resolution, but 
even assailed the entire policy of the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death: Khrushchev’s journey to Belgrade, the 
Twentieth Party Congress, the criticism of Stalin, dis- 
armament, and the demilitarized zone in the Balkans. 
In addition, he called for the creation of a new oppo- 
sition regime in Yugoslavia to overthrow Tito. His at- 
tack became so vehement that even Walter Ulbricht, 
leader of the East German Communists, who only a 
few months before had shown some partiality to the 
Chinese, criticized the dogmatic attitude of the leader 
of the Albanian Communist Party. 

The Kremlin made plain its displeasure with the Al- 


_ banians. Pravda in its New Year’s greetings failed for 


the first time to address the Albanian Party leader as 
Comrade. On the fifteenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Albanian People’s Republic, on January 
l0th, Khrushchev and Brezhnev, the President of the 
Soviet Union, did not address their greetings to Hoxna, 
but to Lleshy, the completely insignificant President of 
the Albanian Parliament. Brezhnev conveyed his good 
Wishes to the Albanian people but made no mention 
of their Party leaders. The dispatch of General J. W. 
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Shikin as the new Soviet ambassador to unruly Albania 
made clear Moscow’s determination to keep the Soviet- 
Albanian conflict from getting out of hand. 

The Albanian Party Congress subsequently revealed 
that Shikin’s mission had only partly succeeded, when 
its leaders refused to change their position publicly. A 
picture of Stalin decorated Party headquarters, and 
Enver Hoxha amazed the delegates with the improvised 
charge that Yugoslavia and Greece were cooperating 
with the American Sixth Fleet and a few Albanian 
“traitors” with whom they had planned an “attack” on 
Albania a few months before. But their plot had failed, 
he said, and the Albanian conspirators had been 
arrested. 

Readers of Communist newspapers in the satellite 
countries learned nothing about this. Pravda sup- 





*“*DIE ZEIT,"* HAMBURG 


A Vest-pocket Chinese 


pressed the important passages of Hoxha’s speech. 
Hoxha had repeated the Chinese formula about “de- 
fense of the purity of Marxism-Leninism.” He made it 
clear Albania was the only East European satellite that 
had created “socialism under conditions of capitalist 
encirclement.” He also declared, ““The Albanian Com- 
munist Party has always maintained and still does main- 
tain a sound Marxist-Leninist attitude toward the char- 
acter of our epoch.” 

The Moscow censor cut all this, as well as Hoxha’s 
foreign policy declaration denouncing “international 
reaction under the leadership of American imperial- 
ism,” which, he said, had “encircled the Eastern bloc 
with 300 military bases.” Nor did the Moscow censor 
pass Hoxha’s pro-Chinese statement: “Neither through 
concessions to the imperialists nor through praising 
them can peace be secured.” The censorship of Hoxha’s 
speech expressed Moscow’s displeasure. So did the 
warnings by Piotr Pospelov, the representative of the 
Soviet Communist Party Presidium and leader of the 
Soviet delegation to the Albanian Party Congress. 
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Pospelov specifically upheld the Soviet thesis on co- 
existence and gave the Albanians to understand that 
the Moscow declaration left no room for arbitrary inter- 
pretation. He warned against those “who describe 
themselves as Marxists” and then attack the Soviet 
Central Committee “from the right” and “again from 
the left.” 

All in all, the Albanian Party Congress showed that 
Enver Hoxha, who was re-elected to the Politburo 
along with all his supporters, has no thought of chang- 
ing his independent militant course. Moscow’s differ- 
ences with Albania, which has now become Peking’s 
outpost on the Adriatic Sea, continue. 


In conformity with Communist tradition, Mr. Hox- 
ha’s keynote speech lasted for many hours. In English 
translation it runs to more than 30,000 words. Cen- 
sors in the Soviet Union and in the other Soviet bloc 
countries are by definition unpredictable. Therefore 
the passages of the speech published below are not 
necessarily those deleted from the non-Albanian 
European Communist press. But they contain the 
elements to which Wolfgang Leonhard refers and in- 
dicate that the Albanian Communists—despite their 
inevitable homage to Moscow’s leadership—are 
closer to the Chinese position of intransigence than to 
Khrushchev’s “pacifism.” The attack on the Yugo- 
slavs, in particular, could have been written in Pe- 
king. Some students of Communist affairs assert that 
what Hoxha said about Tito was meant to apply to 
other “revisionists”—such as Khrushchev. The Eng- 
lish version of Mr. Hoxha’s statement was released 
by the Albanian mission to the U.N. and appears 
here verbatim. It had originally appeared in the Ti- 
rana newspaper Zeri I Popullit on February 14, 1961. 


... American imperialism in particular is coming out 
openly as the gendarme of international reaction, to 
oppress the national liberation struggle, to prolong the 
life of the colonial system, and to seize the ex-colonies 
for itself. Doubtlessly the peoples of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, which during their struggle full of sacri- 
fices against imperialism and its lackeys have gained 
great experience, will know how to resist to the Ameri- 
can neo-colonialists, to recognize and discover the true 
face of those who, paid by American imperialism, under 
the mask of friendship, hide the axe under the cloak 
and deem it as their duty to hamper and distort the 
just struggle for liberation or consolidation of national 
independence, to sow the seed of discord among them, 
to keep them away from their natural internationalist 
support, the countries of the socialist camp, and prac- 
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tically leave them again to the mercy of imperialist 
jackals. We are witnessing what is going on in Congo, 
what is going on in Laos; we are witnesses of permanent 
American aggression against revolutionary Cuba, and 
it is not to be wondered at that the assaults of American 
imperialism join with the intrigues and assaults of the 
Yugoslav revisionists against the heroic people of Cuba 
and its revolutionary leadership. If the ugly plots and 
the aggression of American imperialism against Cuba 
have failed and will fail in the future, this fact is due 
to the firmness of the Cuban people, the solidarity of 
the countries of the socialist camp, the peoples of Latin 
America and the other peace-loving peoples. . . . 

The creation of the world socialist system and the 
disintegration of the colonial system of imperialism 
have greatly narrowed the sphere of imperialist domi- 
nation and, consequently, the sphere of the activities of 
its laws. This has brought about the sharpening of all 
the contradictions which are boring the capitalist sys- 
tem from within, class and national contradictions, in- 
ternal and external. . . . The decay of capitalism is 
clearly seen in the most powerful capitalist country, in 
the United States of America, where large-scale unem- 
ployment has become chronic, the rates of production 
growth are being reduced, the armaments race has as- 
sumed unprecedented proportions, the fascist racial 
tendencies in the country’s life are becoming more and 
more evident, the military circles are more and more 
deciding the state policy of the United States of 
America. ... 

... Our Party has always stressed that the correlation 
of forces in the world has changed in favor of social- 
ism, that the forces of socialism are greater than those 
of imperialism, the peace forces are greater than the 
war forces, but at the same time it has not underesti- 
mated the forces of imperialism. The just line of our 
Party on this matter has found an accurate expression 
in its attitude towards the problems of peace and war, 
towards imperialism and so on. Our Party has always 
spoken and is fighting for the possibility of prohibition 
of world war, that world war is not fatally inevitable 
today, and at the same time has spoken about the dan- 
ger of war; for as long as imperialism exists, the basis | 
for aggressive war exists too. On one hand, all our ef | 
forts are concentrated on strengthening the socialist 
camp, on preserving and tempering its unity, on i 
creasing its defensive power; while on the other hand, | 
consistently following the Leninist policy of peaceful 
co-existence of states with different social systems, at 
the same time we have always exposed imperialism, its | 
war preparations, its aggressive nature. Hence our slo- 
gan has been and remains, “Let us hold the pickax 0 
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one hand and the rifle in the other.” . . . 

Peace cannot be ensured by making concessions to 
the imperialists or by flattering them. All the attempts 
of our socialist countries in the field of international 
relations, the policy of peaceful co-existence consistent- 
ly pursued by the great Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries towards the capitalist countries, the permis- 
sible tactics and compromises by our side, should help 
to strengthen us and to weaken the enemy in order to 
oblige him to abandon the armament race, the produc- 
tion and tests of atomic weapons, the creation of mili- 
tary bases, the preparations for a third world war. ... 

Friendship with the Soviet Union has been, is and 
will remain forever the corner stone of the foreign pol- 
icy of new Albania. This friendship has been forged by 
our heroic Party in the fire of the struggle for freedom 
and national independence, for socialism and peace. 

The friendship and fraternal collaboration with the 
People’s Republic of China have been further strength- 
ened on the basis of Marxism-Leninism, the common 
struggle for socialism and peace and mutual fraternal 
aid, mutual support and reliance. Thousands of kilo- 
meters separate geographically Albania and China, but 
such is the might of Marxism-Leninism, that we feel 
very Closely the friendship and exemplary solidarity of 
the great Chinese People of 650 million and its experi- 
enced leadership, the glorious Communist Party of 
China, which is successfully building socialism under 
the victorious banner of Marxism-Leninism. Our Party 
and people are proud of having such a precious friend 
as the great, talented Chinese people. The People’s 
Republic of China is a mighty bulwark and the pride 
of our socialist camp, a true support of the cause of the 
people’s freedom, of peace and social progress in Asia 
and in the world. We are grateful to the people and 
the Communist Party of China for the generous aid 
they have given and are giving to the Albanian people. 

To all the other socialist countries—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Korea, Mongolia and Vietnam— 
our people is linked by invincible friendship and has 
strengthened and will further strengthen the fraternal 
relations in the interest of socialism and peace... . 

The revisionists spread dangerous illusions on many 
important problems of our age. Thus, for example, 
when they speak of our epoch they present it as an 
epoch . . . wherein such problems as that of the strug- 
gle between socialism and capitalism, between the 
forces of liberty and slavery, between democracy and 
reaction, between the forces of peace and war, have 
totally disappeared. . . . According to them, as a result 
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of the change in the correlation of forces in the interna- 
tional arena, capitalism and imperialism have under- 
gone radical changes, they are neither exploiters and 
aggressors, nor are they any more a source of wars and 
oppression. 

A serious danger for the unity of the socialist camp 
and the international communist movement, the cause 
of peace and liberation of the peoples is constituted by 
the revisionist treacherous Titoite group, which is the 
most aggressive and dangerous detachment of inter- 
national modern revisionism, an experienced secret 
service agency of imperialism, chiefly of American im- 
perialism. Our Party of Labor has always waged a firm 
struggle against the inimical views and actions of the 
Belgrade revisionists, considering this struggle as an 
indispensable condition for the protection of our 
Fatherland’s interests, the safeguarding of the purity of 
Marxism-Leninism, the consolidation of the unity and 
compactness of the socialist camp and the international 
communist movement, for the successful development 
of the struggle against imperialism and the preservation 
of peace. It has considered and considers this struggle 
as its high internationalist duty. 

The Yugoslav leaders are experienced traitors of 
Marxism-Leninism and of the working class. Their 
deeply opportunist views, as was said in the declaration 
of the 81 communist and workers’ parties, have been 
sanctioned in the infamous program which was adopted 
by the VII Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
League, which is the code, the concentrated manifesto 
of the views of modern international revisionism. 

Our Party has a long experience of struggle against 
the Yugoslav revisionists. It well recognizes their true 
face as anti-marxists, chauvinists and experienced agents 
of imperialism. All the history of relations between our 
Party and the Yugoslav leadership, between our coun- 
try and Titoite Yugoslavia, is the history of the con- 
tinuous plots of the Tito clique to subdue our Party, 
to liquidate the independence of our country, is the 
history of the heroic resistance of the Party of Labor of 
Albania and our people against its devilish plans, 
against the different pressures and blackmail. . .. 

The recent Declaration of the World Communist 
Parties is pervaded by a revolutionary spirit. Its blade 
is directed against imperialism, especially against Amer- 
ican imperialism, which is characterized as the chief 
warmonger, as enemy of the peoples, as carrier of war, 
an aggressor and gendarme and international exploiter, 
and against revisionism, which remains the chief dan- 
ger, its most concrete and dangerous manifestation be- 
ing Yugoslav revisionism. 
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THE LAND THE WEST CANNOT AFFORD TO LOSE 


PS COS KA... 


Edouard Sallien 


Translated from LE MONDE, Paris 


Janvary—February 1961 


We have already had occasion to introduce Le Monde to our readers and to 
acquaint them with the kind of searching reportage for which the Paris daily is 
known and respected. (See our March 1961 issue). 

Analytical reporting—or what is known in France as “grand reportage” — 
requires a thorough knowledge not only of the present day politics and 
economics of a country or region but also of its past history and its cultural 
background. Edouard Sablier is a recognized specialist on the Middle East. 

A graduate in political science and oriental languages, Mr. Sablier spent the 

war years in Syria and Lebanon first with the French Army and later, after 
joining the Free French Forces of General de Gaulle, took part in the desert 
war and the North African campaign. Diplomatic correspondent and roving re- 
porter for Le Monde since 1945, Mr. Sablier has written extensively on Middle 
Eastern affairs for numerous French publications, including Realités and Revue 
de Paris. His political comments are frequently carried by European radio 

and television systems, including the BBC, the Swiss Radio-Lausanne and the 


French network. 


In addition, M. Sablier teaches at the School of Political Science in Paris 
and is director of studies at the training center for French Foreign Service 
officers. He is the author of five books, one of which From Persia to Iran: 
a Historical Journey, has been published in English translation in the United 


States (Viking Press, 1960). 


The following article appeared in four installments in Le Monde— January 


26, February 1, 5 and 21, 1961. 


CHOOSE ANY IRANIAN: rich or poor, timid or 
crafty, young or old. If you inspire his confidence, there 
is a strong possibility that he will share his discontent 
with you. 

In most cases he will make his avowal without pas- 
sion, his eyes sad and vaguely disturbed. It is the kind 
of distress that a housewife feels when she must con- 
fess to a visitor that she hasn’t made the beds. In fact, 
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few Iranians can define the nature of their discontent. 
Aware only that nothing is right, they hint at corrup- 
tion, favoritism, and despotism. 

One does not have to go on a long visit in Persia to 
understand that such complaints are just as justified 
here as they are in many other countries. The com- 
plaining is more marked here because the Iranian loves 
to talk. In the presence of foreigners, he takes pleasure 











in exaggerating the defects of his country—though he 
will exaggerate the good qualities if you should hazard 
a criticism. Even the members of the government do 
not hesitate to paint their colleagues black, and when 
one has heard them all, no one has been spared. 

Actually if one takes the trouble to seek out the 
causes of this general discomfort, one finds the main 
cause in the extraordinary transformation this country 
has undergone in the last fifteen years. Since the war 
the vast empire has awakened. The masses, barely aware 
of what is happening, have begun a gradual march 
towards progress. 

The outside world, from which Persia had been sep- 
arated for centuries, is today very close. Everywhere 
there ate radios. ‘The Kazvine peasant who couldn’t be- 
lieve his ears when the voice on the radio said, ““This is 
Teheran,” remained a joke until quite recently. Now 
from one end of this country to the other, and it is 
three times the size of France, in the smallest chai- 
khaney* Iranians of every rank sprawled on greasy 
benches sipping hot black tea keep up with world hap- 
penings. The transistor radio, secret agent of modern 
revolutions, has penetrated the most backward villages 
and reached into the brown tents of the nomads. 

While the wavelengths inform the masses about the 
changing world, they see the metamorphosis of their 
country with their own eyes. Villages have sprung up 
like mushrooms on the day after a rainstorm. Teheran 
has become unrecognizable during the last fifteen years, 
and buildings and roads are under construction on all 
sides. 

Ten-story buildings outline the center of the capital, 
while legions of small homes are taking the once-aristo- 
cratic slopes of the Chemiran by assault. No one would 
dream of laughing when in the extraordinary profusion 
of vehicles, an ingenuous driver asks if there is “traffic 
congestion on such a scale in Europe.” 

Though at a slower pace than Teheran, the other 
cities of Iran are developing at an ever-increasing speed. 
With their new industries, Tabriz, Chiraz, and Ahwaz, 
are attracting a proletariat away from the rural districts. 

The standard of living is constantly rising. Figures 
indicate a more rapid progress than in other “under- 
developed” countries like India, Iraq, or Egypt. The 
masses, heretofore ignored, now make ever mote spe- 
cific demands upon the government. 

Even the poorest have developed a taste for better 
nourishment. To appreciate this, it is enough to see the 
shop display of the kaleh-paz, or cooker of lamb’s heads, 
who daily dispenses to the masses food which used to 
be reserved for special occasions. 

*tea house. 


As Goes Iran... 


The middle classes on the next rung of the ladder 
here as elsewhere in the world are claiming a higher 
level of comfort: cars, television and refrigerators. City- 
dwelling Iranian women find it difficult to resist the 
temptation of modern clothing and cosmetics. A buy- 
ing fever has gripped Iran; everyone spends more than 
he has. And the country is going into debt. 

This evolution has begun to dislocate the social struc- 
ture. Reza Shah, father of the present sovereign and the 
unifier of modern Iran, broke the power of the old aris- 
tocracy. Under the socialistic regime of Mossadegh, the 
last great landowners living on their properties fled to 
Teheran. Farmers, who treat the peasants harshly, now 
rent these lands. 

The nobility, which goes happily to wrack and ruin 
in the capital, fills high administrative positions. Selfish, 
greedy, but primarily blind this group bears the chief 
responsibility for the present uneasiness in Iran. Except 
for a few clear-thinking leaders like Mr. Ali Amini, who 
has headed the “independent” opposition since the last 
elections, none of the nobility has the courage to take 
the preventive action necessary to forestall revolution. 

What about the Third Estate? Above all, this class 
seems unaware that its only hope of survival lies in 
strengthening the power of the throne—even though 
the monarchy has severely curbed the privileges of the 
nobles. Whenever popular disaffection or an external 
danger throws the shadow of a threat over their posses- 
sions, their twofold reaction never varies; they put pres- 
sure on the king and call for foreign assistance. Yester- 
day they summoned England or America. Tomorrow, 
paradoxically, it might be Russia. 

For the first time in the history of Persia, a real bour- 
geoisie is emerging, aware of its importance and dis- 
covering its possibilities. East of Teheran lies the sub- 
urb of Daulab, an agglomerate of shopkeepers, petty 
functionaries, domestic servants, and school teachers. 
This population plays a more and more obvious role in 
political life. Joining forces with the traditional power 
of the towns, the “bazaar,” the center of the tradesmen 
and artisans, follows its wealthy leaders, shows itself 
generally pro-monarchist, and still idolizes Dr. Moss- 
adegh. 

A whole professional élite of lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, engineers—thinks that the middle class is not 
playing its rightful role. Certain of these men have won 
high administrative and even ministerial positions, but 
they have not lost their hostility towards a regime that 
underrates them. 

The middle class provides 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents, whose influence never stops growing. The last 
seven years have witnessed the establishment of five 
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TEHERAN. An old print. 


large new universities at Tabriz, Chiraz, Mached, Ah- 
waz, and Isfahan; 11,000 primary and secondary schools 
with 1,250,000 students; and 16,101 classes to teach 
illiterates. 

No town or country Iranian allows his children to 
remain illiterate. At Chiraz the story is told of a cook 
who wanted to have two sons. “One will stay here with 
me,” he said, “and the other will live with my mother 
at Isfahan.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, one of them will write my letters to my 
mother, and the other will read them!” 

The result is a certain impatience in these young 
people who, though scarcely mature, already perceive 
the inequalities and injustices of the social structure. 
The scholarship students who return from study abroad 
are the most aggressive. Humiliated by the comparison 
of their country with the one which has taught them 
other ideas and techniques, they exert strong pressure 
on the authorities. 

Armed with diplomas which often prove useless, ad- 
mitted mainly to positions which seem unworthy of 
their recently-acquired qualifications, these young peo- 
ple fall easy prey to Communist propaganda: ‘The 
Tudeh party, underground since its repression follow- 
ing the downfall of the Mossadegh regime, now con- 
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centrates its efforts on the university students, from 
whom it hopes to enlist tomorrow’s revolutionaries. 
Although this general staff of discontent has no troops 
at the moment, a current now running through the 
towns and villages could provide them with forces in 
the near future. 

Peasants comprise the large majority of the Iranian 
population. Small landowners or tenant farmers culti- 
vate some five or six hectares, and thus far the peasants 
have proved entirely non-political, quite indifferent to 
the nation’s problems. Their well-known hostility to 
the large landowners is, however, a social element 
which the city intellectuals attempt to channel to their 
own purposes. 

The proletariat, little developed numerically, does 
not form a separate class. Its objectives are generally 
concerned with working conditions; the work law pro- 
mulgated in 1947 has now become largely obsolete. In- 
dustrial wage earners ask only for job and pay adjust- 
ments without, apparently, connecting the defense of 
their immediate interests with the achievement of a 
broader political objective. However, this burgeoning 
social group has become a growing force in the suburbs. 
Worked on intensively by the Communists over the 
past fifteen years, it is now the element best “condi 
tioned” to provide significant support to the demands 
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TEHERAN. View of the Sepahsalar mosque. 


of the universities and of the middle classes. 

Such seem to be the chief factors of discontent 
throughout Iran. Nor can the regime be held solely re- 
sponsible. ‘The current phenomenon verifies the histori- 
cal law which decrees that only those classes with rising 
living standards aspire to change the social structure. 
Poverty hardly budges the masses. It takes a rising 
standard of living and the acceleration of progress to 
create conditions for evolution—or revolution. 

However, such sociological considerations escape the 
masses. For them the responsibility for the situation 
falls wholly upon the monarchy, and all their com- 
plaints focus on the Shah. The sovereign is beyond a 
doubt the first to desire a rapid transformation of his 
country. However, in order to cauterize the many 
wounds inflicted by centuries of negligence, Moham- 
med Reza first had to eliminate the obstacles scattered 
along his path. Asa result he is now firmly in command, 
but he stands alone. Neither the crumbling old order 
nor the intellectuals of the new wave who want position 
and privilege without accepting the concomitant obli- 
gations are supplying him with the men he needs to 
bring about a smooth transition. 

The forward march of progress has brought the hour 
of decision near. If Iran wants to avoid a bloody revo- 
lution, its elite must rally openly to the disparaged but 
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at present irreplaceable regime. The intellectuals must 
accept the principle of liberal monarchy, and the Shah 
must call the capable men from the new classes into 
his service. Doubtless all of these difficulties normally 
accompany social evolution. However, as the old Per- 
sian proverb says, “When you take a donkey up on the 
roof, you must know how to get him down.” 

“Dorost mishavad!” or “Things will take care of 
themselves!” sums up the deep-seated fatalism of the 
Persian nation. These words are on the lips of the 
mason when his wall crumbles, of the plumber when 
he can’t find the leak, of the chauffeur who says it as a 
kind of prayer for the motor which he has just over- 
taxed. 

This state of mind has doubtless made it possible 
for Iran to survive the vicissitudes of history. However, 
when applied to the development of the national econ- 
omy, it rapidly creates an impossible situation. 

In 1947, anxious to endow the country with modern 
equipment, the imperial government decided to draft a 
seven-year plan. It entrusted detailed studies to foreign 
firms and put a board of directors in charge of selecting 
the projects. 

The undertaking did not proceed smoothly. After 
having swallowed up considerable sums of money dur- 
ing the preparatory stage, the plan’s organizers set up a 
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program which required years to show results. In 1959 
the plan was shelved; sterile political conditions and 
long-range efforts had made immediate results neces- 
sary. 

How indeed could Iran ignore the social ferment 
caused by revolutions in surrounding lands? The regime 
had survived the crisis of Azerbaidjan and of Abadan as 
well as the agitation provoked by the political upsets of 
its Iraqi, Pakistani and Turkish allies. But each time 
the pressure increased, making immediate and spec- 
tacular measures necessary. 

Since then, the Iranian economy has operated on a 
short-term basis. The seven-year plan has given way to 
a week-by-week improvisation. The government must 
show action to the masses, caution to the financial 
backers. Reforms begun in haste often stop short for 
lack of funds. They last just long enough to give the 
masses a foretaste, and to create discontent over their 
termination or their inadequacies. Slogans bloom and 
die at random. One day the most pressing problem will 
be reforestation, to which millions must be dedicated. 
Shortly afterwards the project is abandoned, bringing a 
new disillusionment to the public and a new problem 
to the financiers. This disorder puts the public treasury 
in an awkward position. 

Shortly after the end of the Mossadegh regime, the 
budget was balanced. Nationalization of oil had dried 
up the flow of royalties, but increased exports had 
ushered in a golden age for the commerce of the bazaar. 
Imports were curbed because of the lack of foreign 
currency. 

Today the budgetary impasse is alarming. During 
the 1959-1960 fiscal year the state’s normal revenues 
totalled 500 million rials and its disbursements, 637 
million. This year the deficit will be even larger. 

In 1958-1959: Iran needed 50 million dollars to cover 
the balance of payments deficit, and 60 million the fol- 
lowing year. At present the reserves stand at a bare 70 
million. However, the royalties from oil have been in- 
creasing yearly. Cut off by Mossadegh’s nationalization 
of the industry, royalty payments were resumed after 
the overthrow of his regime and reached 126 million 
rials the next year. ‘They have nearly tripled since. 

Iran has profited considerably from foreign aid. The 
International Bank as well as the International Mone- 
tary Fund have provided large loans. Along with South 
Vietnam, South Korea, and Formosa, Iran has become 
one of the largest beneficiaries of the United States’ 
foreign aid program. 

The country possesses important natural resources, a 
high human potential, and a competent élite. Holding 
so many aces, Iran should give promise of orderly eco- 
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nomic development, especially with the application of 
Western methods. On the other hand, failure of the 
experiment in this model country would mean the fail- 
ure of Western doctrine everywhere; difficulty in Iran 
would vindicate those theoreticians who maintain that 
a capitalist regime cannot promote economic develop. 
ment in underdeveloped countries except at the cost 
of great disorder. 

Indeed the remedies now being applied to Iran’s 
troubles seem badly adapted to her special conditions, 
The seven-year plan provides for basic equipment. Its 
goals are those of a planned economy, the requisite 
framework is lacking. In a planned economy, a regi- 
mented society and an official ideology of industrializa- 
tion permit the growth of local capital without increas- 
ing prices or enriching a privileged minority. 

In Iran, on the contrary, the anticipated: work proj- 
ects will not increase production in the near future, 
Instead they put so much money into circulation as to 
widen the gap between increased buying power on the 
one hand and static domestic production and foreign 
imports on the other. The result: inflation. 

The factories built thus far in accordance with the 
plan have been sold to local contractors who lack capi- 
tal. Thus, industrial development is not financed by 
forced or voluntary savings, but on credit, mostly from 
foreign banks. Only a thin social stratum can benefit 
from this kind of economic development. The rela 
tively few importers earn considerable profits, but the 
masses have no direct interest in rallying to the support 
of the economic structure. 

For all of these reasons the Iranian economy found 
itself on the edge of the abyss last spring. Trapped ina 
serious inflation as a direct result of economic anarchy, 
incapable of halting the rise in prices or of halting the 
outward flow of foreign currency, the imperial govern- 
ment could not meet its international obligations. The 
Teheran authorities resigned themselves to the adop- 
tion of a strict stabilization plan in order to obtain the 
necessary credits. Credit has been severely restricted 
and import duties raised. The scope of the plan was 
sharply limited and any projects for new equipment not 
already listed in the plan were suppressed. The govern- 
ment also anticipated large enough economies to per 
mit a budget reduction of more than eight per cent. 

But these measures bring serious consequences. The 
cost of living continues to mount, and it is not difficult 
to imagine the mass psychological response when the 
price of locally manufactured trousers rises 30 per cent 
in fifteen days. Restriction of credits means commercial 
bankruptcies. As often happens, the austerity reduced 
salaries rather than prices. The sharp restriction in every 
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Portrait of Husayn Pasha Islam Khan Runi (1676). 


area may well result in an overall economic recession. 

The politicians are attacking the stabilization plan 
instituted by the experts. Disturbed by the political 
upsets which austerity entails, they consider the best 
solution to be a headlong flight, through expansion at 
any cost. In this they rely not a little on a conviction 
that “America will pay.” 

The financiers consider reorganization hardly pos- 
sible until certain basic problems are solved. Locally 
produced goods must cost no more than imported 
merchandise; the enterprises already established must 
show a profit; above all, the eternal city-country ques- 
tion must be resolved. The urban population is increas- 
ing constantly (‘Teheran has grown by more than 100,- 
000 each year since the war) while the population of 
the rural areas diminishes inexorably. Since the country- 
side still retains its feudal characteristics, improved 
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agricultural methods do not compensate for the de- 
creasing population, and production declines. 

The imperial authorities are aware of these problems. 
The third seven-year plan centers on agricultural de- 
velopment, but it is not a simple undertaking since the 
government meets with little cooperation. As a French 
technician has stated: “Foreign visitors rarely hesitate 
to criticize. Their suggestions are prompted by a sin- 
cere interest, but they don’t reflect a knowledge of local 
conditions. The Iranians are tired of hearing ‘the way 
to do itis...” 

German Vice-Chancellor Erhard recently left Te- 
heran where he had advised the authorities against big- 
ness. “Large work projects are expensive, and heavy in- 
dustry does not immediately raise the standards of liv- 
ing.” The Iranians replied: “Yes, but without heavy 
industry our economy will remain indefinitely at the 
mercy of world markets.” 

Foreigners are not, of course, unanimous in wishing 
Iran success. A deterioration of the Iranian situation 
could hardly displease the neighboring Russians. The 
Americans approve of the austerity plan, but only if its 
import restrictions do not bar their products. As for the 
Europeans, their firms do not object to corruption 
which allows them to withdraw enormous profits with- 
out much difficulty. 

After travelling throughout this immense territory, 
the observer becomes convinced that any effective re- 
form plan must have the support of public opinion. 
Dr. Mossadegh’s demagogic methods gave the nation- 
alistic spirit of the Iranians a profound psychological 
shock. Can today’s imperial regime administer such a 
galvanizing shock itself, or will it fall victim to a shock 
organized by its enemies? .. . 

In the theatre the lights come on while the last scene 
of the film fades. The audience flows slowly toward the 
exit where young Harvard graduates in crew cuts and 
bow ties who have organized this American propaganda 
session keep repeating “Thank you for coming...” 
Clichés fill the documentary film on the life and works 
of the homespun poet, Robert Frost; it lacks originality: 
it depicts farmers using scythes, pulling carts, pouring 
wine down their throats or devouring cheese and 
onions. To the Americans it offered a half-hour of ten- 
der bucolic emotions; to the Iranians it gave a thinly- 
veiled satisfaction: “Well! They are no better off than 
we are!” 

An invasion of boy scouts launched the American aid 
program. Innumerable men and women of good will 
have given unsparingly of themselves to inculcate no- 
tions of civilization in the Persian masses. They explain 
culture to the descendants of Avicenna and Omar 
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Khayyam; they hand out recipes to a people who are 
among the best cooks in the world; they explain anti- 
sepsis in the country which discovered microbes and 
vaccines a thousand years before Pasteur. 

This display of pedagogical vigor leaves the masses 
indifferent and irritates the governing classes. “If they 
really want to help us, let them provide the means for 
development—we will take care of the rest ourselves!” 

The Americans find such ingratitude irritating. The 
Embassy recalls bitterly that the material put at the 
disposition of the imperial authorities has not always 
been used in the best interests of the Iranian people. 
Doesn’t everyone say that the medicines the United 
States contributed last spring after the Lare earthquake 
were sold on the market instead of being given to 
the victims? 

The Americans do not hesitate to criticize the regime 
severely, reproaching it for initiating only feeble re- 
forms, for complacency in the face of corruption, and 
for harshness toward the opposition. “However,” an 
ex-Prime Minister muttered, “if trouble arises, it is we 
who have the worries and not the Ambassador of the 
United States!” 

“But what at bottom, do these Americans want?” 
Shah Mohammed Reza asked us the other day. “I re- 
ceived the State Department envoys Dillon and Ful- 
bright. I explained to them the importance of Iran’s 
fate to the West. Fulbright replied: ‘Only one prob- 
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lem exists: the power struggle between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. No army of any other country has any 
real significance; not Turkey’s, not Germany’s, and 
certainly not yours.” 

The intercontinental: missile has transformed Iran’s 
position as it has that of a number of other countries 
in the area. Its territory has lost the strategic impor 
tance of the recent past. This fact, in conjunction with 


the dollar crisis, has made credits less readily available. | 


Certainly Iran has no illusions about being able to 


keep abreast of the Red Army. No Imperial Amy | 


officer thinks it possible to defend a 1,500 mile frontier 
against the powerful neighbor to the north. However, 
the general staff has a four-day battle plan: to hold the 
Elbruz mountains and the passes which lead to Iraq 
until popular resistance can provide relief troops. Dur 
ing military reviews General Kousheshi has more than 
once referred to the tripartite cornerstone of the coun- 
try’s national defense: “. .. army . . . populace ... 
ground warfare.” 

It was to achieve these objectives that Iran adopted 
the Aryana plan providing for a 200,000 man army, 
160,000 of whom would form an infantry with modem 
equipment supported by large armored formations. 

The plan failed for lack of credits. Teheran had asked 
for 100 million dollars to build barracks and other mili 
tary structures, but the U.S. has refused to grant these 
funds. In Pentagon opinion, the Imperial Army is too 
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weak to stop Russia, but stronger than the maintenance 
of internal order requires. At most the Americans were 
willing to supply rockets and planes as the nucleus of 
an air force. 

The result is a bare and gaping frontier. Only cavalry 
patrols the common border with Russia, the Persian 
army’s few M26 tanks had to be retired from service for 
lack of spare parts. The Americans rejected the AMX’s 
offered by France because the U.S. military mission’s 
policy rejected any French equipment that required 
French instructors. 

Iran complains of having even less military equip- 
ment than its friendly neighbors, ‘Turkey and Pakistan, 
and its hostile neighbors, Iraq and Afghanistan. As a 
result the army feels frustrated. Young officers who 
have just completed instruction abroad* are particu- 
larly dissatisfied when they return not to the modern 
equipment with which they were trained, but to an- 
cient aircraft, obsolete weapons, and equipment ready 
for the scrap heap. 

This discontent at the heart of the army is dangerous 
because it weakens Iran’s only weapon, so indispensable 
in the psychological warfare being waged against her. 
Since the deterioration of Moscow-Teheran relations, 
the Russians have shown firm determination to use 
subversion in all of its forms to destroy the regime. The 


*This year the imperial government has nevertheless con- 
tinued its tradition of training part of its troops at Saint-Cyr. 
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frontal attack takes the form of assault by radio. The 
radio stations of Baku, Erivan and Tashkent, reinforced 
by those of the satellite countries, never cease elaborat- 
ing on themes hostile to the regime and openly incite 
the masses to insurrection. 

At the same time, a systematic propaganda campaign 
has been unleashed against Iran on a worldwide scale. 
Skillfully blending the true with the false, rumors de- 
scribe the country as verging on disaster. Economic 
stagnation is said to mean imminent bankruptcy, and 
army and administrative purges designed to root out 
corruption are presented as political moves against ene- 
mies of the regime. 

Almost without exception the world press has de- 
scribed the four-motored plane in permanent readiness 
at Saadabad airport in case the royal family should have 
to flee. “I’d like to know how many journalists have 
seen this famous plane,” one of the Shah’s aides-de- 
camp said to us, “particularly in view of the fact that 
there is no airport at Saadabad.” 

The Arab countries support the Soviet propaganda 
offensive, and the United Arab Republic has launched 
a campaign of particular violence on the pretext of the 
unofficial relations which Teheran has maintained with 
Israel for the past twelve years. President Nasser re- 
called his ambassador last July, proclaiming, “We will 
not reopen our embassy until Iran has a regime which 
really represents the people.” 

The Koranic University of Al Azhar has solemnly 
condemned the Shah as “guilty of dealing with the 
enemies of Islam.” The Moslem formula for excom- 
munication is particularly brutal: it authorizes any and 
all of the faithful to kill the renegade. In other words, 
the Egyptian authorities have tried to make the Iranian 
sovereign an outlaw in the Moslem world. 

Various motives inspire these attacks. First, Cairo 
like the Kremlin has not abandoned its reprisals against 
the supporters of the ill-starred Baghdad Pact, and the 
Shah is the last signatory who has survived politically. 
Revolutionary turmoil has swept away the regimes of 
Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey—to which might be added 
the inglorious departure of Sir Anthony Eden. 

The Arabs and the Russians hope to keep Iran in the 
state of geographic-economic dependence which recent 
developments have sought to relieve. Iran sells some of 
its oil to Israel. Some of it also goes to the Mediterran- 
ean coast via the Elath-Haifa pipeline without having 
to pass the Suez Canal. The projected railroad from 
Tabriz to Mus in Turkey will give Iran a second means 
of avoiding the Arab monopoly on east-west traffic. 

Russia has subjected Iran to a war of nerves in the 
hope of opening a corridor across Persian Azerbaijan 
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to its proteges in Iraq. Last May it was learned that the 
Iranian authorities had executed five persons at ‘Tabriz 
and sentenced eighteen others to long prison terms. 
The official communique spoke of a group of “sep- 
aratists.” 

This was the first time in thirteen years that such 
activities had been reported in Azerbaijan. At the same 
time, suspicious stirrings in Iranian Kurdestan coin- 
cided with sudden agitation in the Turkish, Iraqi and 
Syrian zones of Kurdestan. 

Moscow wants the Azerbaijan “bridge” not only to 
reach Iraq, but to reach the Mediterranean beyond 
Syria as well. In 1946 Stalin thought he had achieved 
this goal when Soviet troops occupied Azerbaijan, but 
the atomic bomb threat brandished by Truman made 
him withdraw. Today the Kremlin has resumed the 
offensive. 

If left to their own devices, the Iranians could not 
even retreat to neutralism. They have even put out 
feelers in Moscow’s direction, but without success. 
Skillful Persian diplomacy has pulled off so many sur- 
prises during the past fifteen years as to stir deep sus- 
picions in Moscow. 

In February 1959, for example, when a Soviet dele- 
gation arrived at Teheran to conclude a long-prepared 
Soviet-Iranian agreement, it learned that Iran had just 
signed with . . . Washington. Foreign diplomats at 
Teheran say that “under Stalin the Soviet Ambassador 
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could never have saved his neck after such humiliation.” 

This time, in return for a cessation of their attacks 
on the regime, the Russians demanded that Iran sign 
an agreement binding itself not to authorize the con- 
struction of foreign military bases on its territory. 

“I accepted that condition,” the Shah told us. “I 
promised that no country would have launching pads 
or atomic bases on our soil. But the Soviets wanted me 
to agree not to admit a single foreign soldier. If I were 
to accept, who could guarantee that Moscow might not 
one day consider American technical missions in Iran 
as ‘foreign troops’?” 

Such are the conditions, internal and external, under 
which the Imperial regime must govern Iran, and to the 
present time it has withstood every assault. The Shah 
answers the criticisms of “friendly” governments with 
growing impatience: 

“What are they reproaching me for? Dictatorship? 
My tule is too personal? My entourage leaves some- 
thing to be desired? I don’t trust the too-brilliant? But 
whom can I trust? The élite hesitates to commit itself, 
and I do not wish to tie myself to any particular polliti- 
cal party. 

“Abuses? Corruption? If they stem from a social phe- 
nomenon, my regime does what it can to correct the 
trouble. But if complaint is made against me from a 
moral point of view, may I ask who you think is really 
qualified to throw the first stone? .. .” 
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FROM THE BALKANS TO BEIRUT 


PIONEER’S 


HOLIDAY 


Giuseppe Valentini 


Translated from QUATTRORUOTE, Italy, February 1961 


With a monthly circulation of over a quarter of a million copies, Quattroruote 
(Fourwheels ) is the chief motoring magazine of Italy. Like most European 
publications covering this field, it reports on developments in automotive 
engineering, on road racing, car maintenance, salons, and other matters of 
interest to the motorist. In addition, from its initial publication in 1955, 
Quattroruote has vigorously fought against the Italian Government’s view that 
the automobile is a “luxury” and should be taxed accordingly. It is largely owing 
to the efforts of this magazine that the Government has recently granted 

some tax reductions to the Italian motorist. 


IN TRIESTE the sun rises in Yugoslavia and sets in 
Italy. We left early in the morning driving into the 
sun and had just become accustomed to the tran- 
quility of the open countryside when we came to a 
sign reading: “Italy is finished.” Yugoslavia begins 
practically at the city limits. We are accustomed to 
the injustice of this sign and political columnists ex- 
plain that we are almost friends with Yugoslavia. 
Nonetheless, every time we pass this way we get a 
sinking feeling. 

The surveillance of the frontier, which follows the 
Postumia road—now called Postojna—is entrusted to 
polite, handsome young men. Most of them are ex- 
partisans. We cannot understand a single word of 
their language. However, when these young men talk 
with us, they speak perfect Italian—moreover, with 
a Venetian accent—which leaves a disconcerting im- 
pression: it is as though they were our own boys and 
had learned that other, Slavic, language on the sly 
to give us a bitter surprise. 

Across the frontier, the road is exactly the same, 
just as apartments on the same landing are identical. 
We see the same asphalt, the same white-washed 
curbstones, the same dusty roadsides. Only the huge 


billboards are missing. A planned and regulated coun- 
try, Yugoslavia has not enjoyed a boom. The roads, as 
you have already guessed, are Italian roads. But the 
newly drawn border gave them to our neighbors. 

Now we enter enormous virgin forests and suddenly 
emerge into Ljubljana where the “visible” civilization 
is German and the “audible,” Slavic. Acute-angled 
roofs like those of Trieste and Vienna; the same im- 
pression of order and sobriety, precise and pedantic, 
evident even after forty years in all the territories which 
had been under the Hapsburgs. 

We now begin to worry about what might happen 
to our Ford, a 1959 Customline with automatic trans- 
mission and tubeless tires. We had already tried it out 
on steep ascents and dizzying descents in Mexico, and 
it had given no trouble. But what kind of roads would 
we find in this half of Europe? Better or worse than 
in Mexico? Just to be safe, we prudently brought 
along a “mechanical survival kit”: a coil and con- 
denser for the distributor, several sparkplugs, a voltage 
regulator, radiator hose and a few yards of tow rope. 
One never knows: and, in any case, having left Trieste 
by car we were determined to reach Beirut by car. 

Why did we not go by plane? Having already done 
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TRIESTE. Duino Castle and remains of the Old Rock. 


so, I can certainly recommend it. Or if flying does not 
attract you, you can go by ship. There are many fast, 
comfortable ships plying between Italy and nearby 
Asia. But we wanted to see if one could go to Beirut 
like hardy pioneers by car. 

It is possible. Not advisable but possible. Early in 
the morning we leave Ljubljana, our first stop after 
sixty-five miles of driving. Ninety miles farther is 
Zagreb, which we wish to reach before lunch. If the 
trip goes according to plan, we should be close to 
Belgrade by nightfall. Another 250 miles more on the 
road to the East. It is best to cover the miles quickly 
so as to have time available in case of breakdown. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
DOCUMENTS Visa and Carnet de Passage en 


Douanes necessary. Registration and normal driver’s 
license sufficient for automobiles. 


MOTORING INFORMATION Gasoline coupons 
entitling tourists to a ten percent reduction may be 
obtained from travel bureaus and Automobile Clubs. 
Premium gasoline is about 65¢ a gallon; gasoline 
stations are thirty to sixty miles apart. 


CURRENCY Special tourist rate: 600 Dinars per 
dollar. 


ACCOMMODATION High season single rate, first 
class, $6.00 a day, including meals. Numerous camp- 
ing facilities at about 25¢ a night. 
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There is a consolation: from Ljubljana to Zagreb 
and on to Belgrade one can take a modern toll-free 
highway opened to trafic a few months ago. This is 
the Yugoslav equivalent of our Autostrada del Sole, 
on a more modest scale. The fogbound northern Ital- 
ilans, ever dreaming of eternal spring, named thei 
new north-south artery after the Sun. The Yugoslavs, 
whose federation of mixed nationalities is more im- 
portant to them than the Sun—and perhaps as unr 
attainable—consider their highway a brotherly link 
among Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, Montene 
grins and Macedonians. Thus they call their north- 
south route the Brotherhood Highway. 

Though we are not among the brothers, the road 
is very convenient for us as well. We can maintain 


a high average speed. And even the poverty of ou | 
neighbors, poor things, has its advantages for us. They 


build beautiful highways but haven’t the cars to put 
on them. Have you ever had the pleasure of speeding 
along a highway without meeting anyone, as though 
it were all yours? It is a Louis XV sort of pleasute. 
We are lucky, but not all that lucky. Italians of this 
area share their monopoly of the road with the Ger 
mans, who descend in hordes of Opels and Volks 
wagens. They are the only ones in sight for us, and 
we for them. The only exceptions along Yugoslav 
highways are those huge powerful limousines rigged 


out like dry land yachts in which the cream of inter | 


national tourists travel. 
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BULGARIA 


DOCUMENTS Entire stay must be prepaid and 
visas: are granted according to the length of stay 
planned in advance by the tourist. A Carnet de 
Passage en Douanes, registration, and driver’s license 
must be presented in advance at the Embassy in 
order to enter with a car. Upon presentation of valid 
visa, list of service stations will be provided. 


MOTORING INFORMATION Regular gasoline 
costs about 32¢ a gallon. 


CURRENCY Special tourist rate: 15 Levas per 
dollar. All foreign currency entering Bulgaria must 
be noted at point of entry. 


ACCOMMODATION There are four classes of ho- 
tels for which “Hotel Coupons” must be purchased 
in advance from a travel bureau. The selection within 
each class is then left up to the tourist. First class 
single rate is $11.00 per day, meals and services 
included. 


And the Yugoslavs? At the moment, their plans 
offer no hope for a small utilitarian car. One must 
be very important to own a car in Belgrade. A priv- 
ileged few keep pre-war cars shining and active—models 
that we display in the Biscaretti Museum in Turin. 
Others, supposedly well-to-do, drive economical cream- 
gray Fiat 600’s bought in Italy, and one can tell how 
much they value these cars by the cleanliness and 
the unmarred lustre of the paint. Gasoline, of lower 
octane rating than ours, is cheap. In the widely- 
scattered gas stations, they sell Super, but it has 
about the same octane rating as our regular. One 
should be careful, on the other hand, not to make 
hasty comparisons: money here is much more precious 
than in Italy. One has only to compare the extremely 
low salary level with the prices in shop windows. The 
gleaming Colibri motorcycles recently put on the mar- 
ket by the state motor plant in Zagreb look wonder- 
ful; the young men eye them with glances that remind 
us of the longing looks we used to cast at Vespas and 
Lambrettas back in 1947. 

The doorman of the Metropole Hotel—a sort of 
Hilton built by these shrewd proletarians to lodge the 
“upper-class enemies”—gives us contradictory infor- 
mation about the roads leaving Belgrade for the south. 
In this area, the Brotherhood Highway is still under 
construction. However, further south, between Para- 
cin and Nis, we will come to another completed por- 
tion. Bureaucrats—democratic or totalitarian—always 
build highways in bits and pieces. 

An enormous fairytale forest begins just outside the 
Belgrade city limits. Every now and then, the normal 
toute, a little cart track with a washboard surface, 
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tutted and full of holes, threatens to disappear al- 
together. Are we really on a highway? Isn’t this a 
back road leading to that distant farm surrounded 
by the flesh pink color of an immense herd of pigs? 
At last the farm moves to one side; less polite, the 
pigs do not. And if the comments and stares of two 
German drivers, completely humorless, had not 
amused us so much, we would, for the first time, have 
lost patience ourselves. 

We reach the next portion of the highway—built 
by “work brigades” of high school students on vaca- 
tion—and when the cart track begins again, we shud- 
der at seeing a wall which the Turks had built with 
the skulls of their Serb prisoners. ‘The Germans, strong 
stomached, stop and use a whole roll of film. More 


TURKEY 


DOCUMENTS No visa necessary, unless stay ex- 
tended beyond three months. Carnet de Passage en 
Douanes required. Registration and Driver's License 
necessary for car. 


MOTORING INFORMATION Premium gasoline 
is 37¢ a gallon, and there are adequate service facil- 
ities in major centers, but few between. 


CURRENCY Official rate is 9 Lire per dollar. Only 
200 Lire may be brought into the country, and the 
rest must be exchanged within Turkey.All gold and 
silver personal effects must be registered at point of 
entry, as no exportation of gold and silver is 
permitted. 


ACCOMMODATION First class single hotel rate in 
Istanbul is $14.00 per day, but can cost as little as 
$3.00 a day (meals included) in smaller centers. 
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ZAGREB. The center of Yugoslavia’s second largest city. 


delicate of stomach, we Italians keep right on going. 

A few facts: we are sixty-eight miles from the Bul- 
garian border, the line which divides the Communists 
of the Belgrade from those of the Moscow rite. Since 
leaving Trieste, we have covered about 540 miles. We 
will long remember the sixty miles before our arrival 
at the Bulgarian border police station. From the road 
we see only gravel—the woods, the ravines, the slopes 
are completely covered with stones. In the glare of our 
headlights, they remind us of lunar landscapes in sci- 
ence-fiction. In the villages, huddled against the walls 
of their stone huts, the gloomy, motionless families of 
woodsmen and shepherds who until recently led a 
tribal life stare at us without curiosity. The only ones 
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who wave gaily are a few elderly road workers in tat 
tered beige uniforms which once must have looked 
like those worn by our conductors. They must have 
been harbingers of the twentieth century here, when 
Serbia was still a kingdom. But the years pass, the 
holes get bigger, and the twentieth century never ar 
rives. Neither does the gravel. From afar we watch 
them throw symbolic shovelsful of pebbles into the 
craters which will shake up our tough Ford. 

Blond, blue-eyed and of heroic proportions, the Bul 
garian border guards carry out a minute search of our 
car in a very friendly manner. The chief guard has the 
responsibility of checking that no enemy of the people 
lies hidden in the trunk. Soldiers and officers have 
submachine guns slung nonchalantly over their shoul: 
ders so as to give the impression that they aren’t really 
weapons. They are very polite and murmur the word 








“Italy” as though it were a piece of candy. Is it be-| 
cause they love opera, or are they remembering thei | 


fathers’ stories of the fabulous wedding of Czar Boris | 


and Princess Giovanna? 
In Sofia we are lodged in two comfortable and con- 
venient rooms which we had reserved in The Balkan, 


a majestic hotel, one of the best in Bulgaria. The stu | 


por with which everyone admires our car deprives us 0 
any hope of finding a good mechanic, one au courant 
with the industrial witchcraft of us capitalists, one who 
might intelligently vet our Ford. Having escaped (with 
no little agility) the sentimental snares of a doorman 
who speaks Italian, a booming professorial Italian, we 
enter the life of Sofia for a few hours, a Balkan capital 
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BULGARIA. The center of Sofia. 


which we had once visited many years ago. 

Few cars, one or two bicycles, a drove of calashes, 
cabriolets and landaus. Even a fiacre. At dinner-time, 
a delicious odor of home cooking: roasts, ham, sau- 
sages, and we remember from our school days that 
Bulgaria is behind the “Pork Curtain.” ‘Tomorrow or 
the day after, we will be entering the vast empire of 
the spiritual heirs of Mohammed where “pork” is 
worse than a curse. 

In the center of Sofia we came across a tiny mosque, 
our first brush with Islam. The Mullah in his white 
turban was worth a photograph. The onion towers of 
the Orthodox churches completely surround the 


SYRIA 


DOCUMENTS Visa is required and may be ob- 
tained only if there is no Israeli visa already on the 
Passport. Carnet de Passage en Douanes and In- 
ternational Certificate of Smallpox Vaccination are 
compulsory. A car may enter upon presentation of 
an International Driver’s License and a certificate 
of authorization obtained in advance from the 
Automobile Club of Damascus. 


MOTORING INFORMATION: Gasoline costs 
55¢ a gallon for High Octane and may be sold in 
eighteen-liter tins costing $2.50 in places where there 
are no gasoline pumps. City speed limit 20 mph. 


CURRENCY The official rate is 4 Syrian Pounds 
per dollar. 


ACCOMMODATION First class, single rate, $6.00 
to $8.00 per day, including meals. 
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mosque as though to enforce its isolation and empha- 
size the fact that Mohammed is not very popular in 
these parts. Apropos, how do priests get along in a 
tepublic professing dialectical materialism as the state 
philosophy? Neither proud nor humble, they manage 
to get along. Nor does it seem possible for us to de- 
duce from the great number of rusty crosses that there 
has been a decline in religious life. 

Bulgaria is beautiful and pleasant. Good road con- 
ditions up to the Turkish border give us a chance to 
admire the countryside. 

Ninety-eight miles from Sofia to Plovdiv (still called 
Philipopolis in old missionary atlases), a hundred from 
Plovdiv to Edirne (once called Adrianapolis ). Another 
140 and we will be in Istanbul (Constantinople). 

Again a minute inspection of the trunk, more 
smiles, and we enter European Turkey. The hood of 
the car is in Turkey and the trunk in Bulgaria since the 
guardhouses of the two border police forces are back 
to back. There is no “no man’s land.” Instead there is 
a “psychological vacuum” between the officials of both 
sides: they neither speak nor look at one another. 
Never before had we observed so eloquent a manifesta- 
tion of the Iron Curtain. 

Finally, the Sea of Marmara. We are in Istanbul, 
and our Ford should be grateful for the new street 
construction program of the last few years which has 
pitilessly cut indispensable avenues through the ag- 
glomeration of little streets. Until not so very long ago 
it was easy even for a pedestrian to get lost among the 
alleys and narrow sloping lanes. It was better to leave 
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syria. A village near Aleppo 


one’s car in a garage. But now we can drive as far as 
the Bosporus, careful, however, not to run down 
some swathed and pious Moslems or an absent-minded 
retired Pasha. At the Bosporus there is an efficient 
ferry service. Asia begins with the suburb of Uskudar 
on the opposite shore. 

Unfortunately for us literal-minded motorists who 
believed that since it is a defender of Western civiliza- 
tion Turkey would have civilized highways, the trou- 
bles now begin. At least so far as comforts of civiliza- 
tion are concerned, the Turks are defenders of what 
they do not possess. The road from Istanbul to An- 
kara is a kind of obstacle course. We arrive at Ankara 
—180 miles away—with broken bones. 

The next morning, rest. In the afternoon, if we 
feel more refreshed, we will explore this artificial capi- 
tal laid out by the inflexible Ataturk among the steppes 
and salt lakes to free young Turkey from the contam- 
ination of Constantinople. But what a strange im- 
pression it gives! Here in the Turkish capital, our car 
is lost amidst all the other American cars parked in 
front of ministries, banks and hotels. If it weren’t for 
our Italian plates, no one would even notice us. And 
when we tell our hotel manager that we have come all 
the way from Italy by car, he bestows a little incredu- 
lous smile such as an American would receive on the 
Via Veneto if he claimed to have driven down from 
the North Pole. Though we live in an era of Super 
States, Federations, and World Blocs, almost every- 
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where outside the heart of Old Europe, the car is 
solely a means of internal transportation, completely 
inadvisable for trips from country to country. There is 
still a no man’s land between peoples; there is still a 
notable difference of levels of development, standards 
of living, and communication between one county 
and another. The next generation will have to remedy 
the gaps in the roadmap. 

We head south. All the way to Konya for 180 mile 
the road is beautifully level—an example of what the 


LEBANON 


DOCUMENTS There are two types of visas: the 
Transit visa, valid for three months, can be had 
only upon presentation of the visa of the country 
of destination. The Entrance visa, valid for six 
months, is granted to tourists planning trips within 
Lebanon only. An International Certificate of Small- 
pox Vaccination and Carnet de Passage en Douanes 
also necessary. No visa granted to a person having 
an Israeli visa. Regulations concerning entrance of 
automobiles in Lebanon are the same as those for 
Syria. 


MOTORING INFORMATION Premium gasoline 
costs 40¢ a gallon and there are service stations 
everywhere. 


CURRENCY 3.1 Lebanese Pounds per dollar. 


ACCOMMODATION First class single rate $5.00 
to $7.00 excluding meals. Food prices are low. 
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BAALBECK. A festival among the ruins. 


Turkish road system might be if international peace 
allowed them to spend on cars the millions they now 
spend on tanks. 

Then we return to harsh reality: all along our route 
historic monuments demonstrate how far advanced 
this part of the world, now so far behind, once was. 
Beyond the Taurus Mountains, we catch a glimpse of 
the Kalikadnos River, where a thousand years ago that 
pious crusader Frederick Barbarossa was drowned, he 
who razed Milan. 

Then we come to the ruins of Pompeiopolis, the 
Roman city erected in Pompey’s honor after he freed 
the seas from pirates; then Tarsus, land of Saul, who 
was converted on the road to Damascus and became 
St. Paul. Then, for those who remember mythology, 
Antioch, where Jove turned Daphne, the virtuous 
nymph trapped by Apollo, into a laurel tree. If the 
truth be known, when the first branches began to ap- 
pear, Daphne had really been quite disposed to give 
in to the playboy-god. But at his first importunings, 
she had requested metamorphosis directly from Jove 
himself. And the Father of the Gods was hardly the 
sort to eat his words. 

We now arrive-at the border of Syria, or rather of 
the Syrian province of the United Arab Republic. We 
leave behind young, modern, and efficient Turkish 
ofhcials and stop in front of a guardhouse of slow 
Arabs, courteous and lazy, who even offer coffee to 
Passing tourists. Though somewhat strong and grainy, 





it serves to keep us awake while crossing the desert. 
The road is good enough, but it is incorrigibly mo- 
notonous. 

Better not to dramatize. Passing through Aleppo 
and Baalbeck, we approach Beirut. In the evening, 
parking our dusty Ford in front of our Beirut hotel, 
we are convinced that madmen like ourselves are of 
some use. 

For it is the “mad pioneers” who open new auto- 
mobile routes and help bring closer the day when rep- 
resentatives of the “sane” will call together an interna- 
tional conference to plan a Europe-Asia highway. And 
it will be smooth, wide and swift like the Autostrada 
del Sole. 
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TESTAMENT 
Tudor Angheyi 


No goods will I leave you at my death 
But a name affixed to a book. 

The evenings brewing rebellion 
From my ancestors come now to you. 


For precipices and deep graves 
Whence my forefathers clambered 
Waiting now for you, still young, 
This book of mine, my son, a step. 


Here, take your book of life— 
This ancient charter bequeathed 
By serfs, they in sheepskins 
Who shed their bones into me. 


So that we turn, now, for the first time 

The hoe into pen and the furrow to inkwell, 
My forefathers driving oxen stored up 

The sweat of hundred-year labor. 


From rude cry and hallooing of cattle 

Have I brought forth speech fitting 

And cradle-song for masters to come. 

And kneaded for thousands of nights and for days 
Them have I recast into dreams, into ikons. 

From rags have I made buttons and crowns. 
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The poison drawn apart have I turned into honey, 
Saving its dread sweet power. 

Insult have I taken and spun lightly 

And posed one time enticement and another, rebuke. 
Embers of the dead have I snatched from the hearth 
And of them fixed a God of stone, 

A lofty boundary, two worlds at his feet, 

Guardian at the summit of your duty. 


And our sorrow deaf and bitter 

Have I heaped upon a string. 

The master heard it played 

And like a stuck goat he danced. 

From rot and ulcer and sludge 

Have I called forth new beauty and prizing. 
The whiplash endured returns now as word 
And redeems, slowly chastizing, 

You inheritors of all past ill-doing. 


Justification of obscure bough 
Risen to light out of forest 
Sprouting forth bunches of warts— 
Sorrow fruit, 

Eternities. 


Lazily reclining on her couch 
Suffers the princess in my book. 
Word of fire, forgéd word 
Couple fierce within my book. 
Embraced in tongs, the hot iron. 


The serf wrote it, 

The lord reads it unaware 
That in its depth bides 
The wrath of my fathers. 


Translated from the Rumanian 
by Arthur Kahn 


Now an octogenarian living quietly in Bucharest, Tudor Arghezi is esteemed as the dean 

of Rumanian poets. His reputation derives in part from his having enriched the Rumanian 
literary language. In Testament, one of his most popular poems, Arghezi admits his debt 
to the popular Rumanian language and declares that his assimilation of this folk heritage 
provides his chief contribution to Rumanian literary tradition. 
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Lebanon 
Moves Toward Unity 


Translated from Relazioni Internazionali (Milan) 


February 18, 1961 


The weekly in which this analysis of Lebanese poli- 
tics appeared is described by Italian government 
sources as a “semi-official” publication of the Italian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Its editorial board in- 
cludes members of various political parties—Chris- 
tian Democrats, Liberals and Social-Democrats— 
which at times have participated in the government 
coalitions of post-war Italy. 

Relazioni is read primarily by professionals of 
world politics: diplomats, parliamentarians, journal- 
ists. 

The three principal religious groups of Lebanon 
mentioned in this article, are the Maronite Chris- 
tians, and the Sunnite and Shiite Moslems. The Mar- 
onites are an offshoot of the early Syrian church. 
Though united with the Church of Rome in the 18th 
Century, they still maintain a noncelibate clergy. 
Moslem sectarian divisions have their origin in di- 
vergent theories on the office of the caliph, or head 
of the Moslem community as successor of the 
prophet. The Sunnites, the largest of these sects, 
hold that the caliphate is an elective office and must 
be occupied by a member of the Meccan Quraysh 
tribe. The Shiites, the next most important group his- 
torically, regard the caliphate as a God-given office 
and Ali, the son-in-law and successor of the Prophet 
Mohammed, and his descendants as the only rightful 
caliphs. 


SINCE THE 1958 crisis the Lebanese situation has 
undergone a positive evolution; on the whole, the 
country has consolidated its national unity, thus achiev- 
ing an increasing immunity to the events and tensions 
of neighboring states, which had exercised a determin- 
ing influence on its policies in 1958. The government’s 
recent decision to open the door to any foreign enter- 
prise, commercial or industrial, is an indication of an 
internal stability which permits the government once 
again to take up problems of development now 
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that the wounds of the civil war have been healed 

Lebanon is a country of heterogeneous population in 
which racial divisions crisscross those of religion and 
sect. Its social order is largely based on the feudal sys. 
tem of family clans (mashubiyyas) or patronage. Some 
of these clans are slowly becoming broader organiz. 
tions, sometimes assuming (as in the case of the Eddeh 
brothers’ National Bloc) the aspect of a party. At the 
same time other parties like the extreme rightist Katae} 
or Falange party led by Pierre Gemayel are tightening 
their structures and enlarging their spheres of influ 
ence. Finally, the army constitutes a new and important 
element. Its prestige is growing and its presence is be. 
ginning to be felt in political life. This influence isa 
consequence of its neutrality during the 1958 civil war, 
of its increased awareness of its own role, and of the 
intelligence of its leaders, Christian and non-Christian 
alike. The non-partisanship of the army must be em- 
phasized. 

The order and relative calm in which the elections, 
the first since 1958, were carried out last summer and 
the general acceptance of the results give reason to hope 
for the peaceful development of the Lebanese Repub- 
lic. Actually, the post-revolutionary atmosphere has al: 
most disappeared. The new government under the Sun- 
nite Prime Minister, Saeb Salam, includes leaders of 
all the parties which fought in 1958 with one excep 
tion: ex-President Chamoun and the members of his 
National Liberal Party. The assassination attempts and 
the riots which made the Lebanese political scene so 
gloomy in the period right after the elections can be 
considered the last manifestations of the passion and 
resentments inherited from the civil war. The main 
tenance of harmony and unity seems to be the princ: 
pal concern of the most responsible political leader, 
beginning with Saeb Salam, who has watered down his 
previous Pan-Arabic sympathies and now emphasizes 
national unity in his governmental activity. 

The government faces a reorganization effort in many 
fields—administrative, institutional, social, economic 
and fiscal, and in internal security—that is complex and 
difficult. On the institutional level, there is widespread 
conviction that changes must be made in the structur¢ 
of Parliament and new ways found for the parties to 
function. The seats in Parliament are still allocated 
according to the religious and political spectrum of the 
country as these groupings were in 1943, when the 
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so-called National Pact was concluded. 

At the termination of the French mandate, the lead- 
ers of the two principal religious communities, Mar- 
onite Christian and Moslem, came to an agreement on 
the distribution of government posts and seats in Parlia- 
ment. Under the terms of this agreement, which were 
based on the presumed six to five numerical superiority 
of Christians over Moslems, the posts were distributed 
as follows: the President of the Republic, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and the National Chief 
of Police were to be Maronites; the Prime Minister, a 
Sunnite Moslem; and the Leader of Parliament, a 
Shiite Moslem. As time went on, however, this distri- 
bution was more and more subjected to criticism, as 
the Moslems began complaining of not being repre- 
sented in proportion to their numerical increase. For 
this reason they have asked for a general census, which 
would undoubted'y permit an exact appraisal of the 
shift in the relative strength of population groups and 
reveal the present Moslem preponderance. Such a cen- 
sus, however, would give impetus to demands and pres- 
sures which would threaten the delicate equilibrium on 
which the government rests. For this reason Prime 
Minister Saeb Salam has continued to ignore requests 
fora census. The problem exists, nonetheless, and can- 
not be disregarded for very long. 

The prospects are better for changes aimed at in- 
creasing the parliamentary function of the parties. It 
is hoped that the principle according to which politi- 
cal groupings are organized on the basis of religion or 
sect will eventually be abandoned in favor of political 
parties crossing religious lines and based on concrete 
mutual interests. The strongest party, the nationalist 
Kataeb, is already moving in this direction with the 
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almost unanimous approval of the generally better edu- 
cated Christian public opinion as well as of its Moslem 
supporters. If this tendency should continue, the whole 
of Lebanese political life would be influenced, and the 
President of the Republic’s present position of domi- 
nance would be moderated and the power of the gov- 
ernment as a whole increased. 

The economic and fiscal reform which many demand 
is still under study by the experts in the French Abbé 
Lebret Institute. Meanwhile, the government has not 
taken a stand even on the most compelling problems 
in this sphere. Lebanon is an underdeveloped country 
despite the fact that the annual income is $390 per 
person. The national income is very unevenly distrib- 
uted. The general aspect of the country, especially in 
the southern regions, is wretched and in sharp con- 
trast to the apparent prosperity in the capital and in 
some small] tourist centers. An economic and fiscal re- 
organization seems urgent and unavoidable for the 
country’s general stability. Free enterprise should be 
disciplined and investments made wisely in certain 
commercial and industrial sectors instead of being 
thrown exclusively into building, as is the case at 
present. 

As regards the problem of establishing an equitable 
salary scale, the government is now under heavy pres- 
sure from the trade unions, which have become particu- 
larly active in the last few years. ‘The trade union pres- 
sure will certainly accelerate the revision of the labor 
laws, now also under study by experts. The experts 
upon whom the government must rely in dealing with 
these organizational problems are mostly foreigners be- 
cause of the lack of competent and qualified Lebanese 
personnel. This lack, deplored by the press and by 


An UNRWA refugee camp on the outskirts of Beirut 
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responsible citizens, derives from the fact that many 
Lebanese intellectuals and college graduates are forced 
to emigrate because they do not find positions or pay 
commensurate with their abilities at home. 

As for increasing internal security, it is well to remem- 
ber Saeb Salam’s statements relative to the strengthen- 
ing of the central authority’s prestige. The Lebanese, 
like the other peoples of the Middle East who have 
been independent for relatively few years, have no 
more grasped the concept of central authority than they 
have grasped that of nationhood. Their traditions in- 
cline them more towards obedience to the laws of clan 
and religious community. The government continually 
declares its wish to intervene energetically in this mat- 
ter, but direct action in imposing central over local 
power has met with so many difficulties that the gov- 
ernment gives an impression of weakness and generates 
uncertainty and widespread scepticism. 

There are two other internal problems which weigh 
heavily on the government. They are created by the 
presence in the country of two large communities of 
non-Lebanese peoples: approximately 140,000 Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees and roughly 200,000 Syrian “infil- 
trators.” Though the basic needs of the former are 
provided by the United Nations through UNRWA 
[United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East], this group has caused 
various internal complications. There have been fre- 
quent parliamentary debates on the advisability of 
expelling this group from Lebanon. It is generally the 
Christian representatives who are in favor of expulsion; 
they are determined to prevent any integration which 
would increase the Moslem numerical preponderance 
and could also imply de facto recognition of the State 
of Israel. 

The other problem concerns the Syrian infiltrators. 
In a single day in September 1960, 1500 persons made 
clandestine border crossings into Lebanon, most of 
them coming in search of work from the Syrian desert 
frontier area near the Hauran River basin. The govern- 
ment intends to halt this movement since it depresses 
the labor market and thus impells many Lebanese to 
emigrate. However, effective frontier control in the 
mountains of the Antilebanon is problematical. 

The government also plans to curb the wave of emi- 
gration and to encourage the return of emigrés. On 
the initiative of the Congress of Emigrés, an “Agence 
Libanaise” patterned after the Jewish Agency was es- 
tablished to promote the repatriation of some of the 
1,000,000 Lebanese scattered throughout the world, 
whose number is equal to about 70 per cent of the 
Lebanese in Lebanon. The gradual return of the emi- 
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grés, especially of those who are skilled, would pemif 


the elimination of the many foreign experts now iy 
Lebanon. 

The Salam government has taken a firmly neutr 
stand in foreign policy as a logical consequence of th 
country’s geographical location and economic interest; 
Basic policies include adherence to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and fraternal solidarity wit) 
the Arab world. In some cases deportation orders haye 
been issued against foreign communist agitators. The 
official attitude toward the Arab world is becoming 
ever more clearly defined. The Lebanese regard thei 
country as the most advanced in the Middle East, with 
an indisputable heritage of civilization, and conse. 
quently as a focal point for the preservation and dis 
semination of Arab culture. Thus Lebanon would never 
submit to domination by any of the other Arab nations, 
all of whom the Lebanese consider their inferiors. Even 
those groups with openly Pan-Arabic leanings are think 
ing in terms of an Arab association dominated by no 
nation, least of all by the Egyptians. The Lebanese 
government also supports the Arab League, cooperating 
with it particularly in the cultural field. ‘Thus in Octo- 
ber of 1960 the new Arab University, financed by the 
Ministry of National Education of the United Arb 
Republic and under the guidance of the Al-Birr wel. 
Thsan (Charity and Good Will) association composed 
of Lebanese notables, was inaugurated. 


Vending Machines 
in Search of a Boss 


Y. Berezhnoi 


Translated from Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow) 
22 March 1961 
by Current Digest of The Soviet Press 


JUST INSIDE the glass door of the Children’s World 
Department Store you can see more than twenty fa 
miliar metal boxes that, like all the other unemployed 
machines, wear on their “chests” a sign that says “Out 
of Order.” 

“Yes, I am afraid we shall have to throw away twenty- 
six of our notebook vending machines,” V. Chubarov, 
director of the department store’s trade organization 
department, said. “And we paid 7,000 rubles for each 
ene.” ... 

With the issuance of the new money, new tripping 
mechanisms for one- and two-kopek pieces were mant- 
factured. However, since January | the notebooks have 
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been selling at three or four or five kopeks, depending 
on their quality. Thousands of new tripping mecha- 
nisms have thus become unusable, and the vending 
machines themselves have become mechanical corpses. 

So Chubarov is racking his brain about what to do 
with these vending machines. At least someone is con- 
cerned about the fate of the twenty-six mechanical 
salesmen at the Children’s World. But who is thinking 
about the remaining 3,500 vending machines that have 
suddenly become unemployed? .. . 

The only new mechanical vendors that will appear in 
Moscow in 1961 will be machines selling soda water, 
matches and Ogonyok and Berezka cigarettes. Consum- 
ers are properly displeased. 

“Is it normal,” they ask, “that in our capital where 
there are more than ten railroad stations, where plants 
and factories are never idle for a minute, where life 
quiets down only for a few hours a day—nowhere in 
such a city can you buy a roll or a sandwich after diners 
and stores close, not to mention a cake of soap?” 

Designers must create vending machines to sell food 
products and goods of everyday consumption. 

“Generally speaking, vending machines do not have 
an easy life,” said I. Smirnov, Director of the Trade 
Equipment Administration of the All-Union Chief 
Trade Administration under the U.S.S.R. State Plan- 
ning Committee. “Nobody wants to have anything to 
do with them. However, our trade is waiting impatient- 
ly for mechanical salesmen, especially new ones. From 
whom? From the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers’ State 
Committee on Automation and Machine Building. 
The designers of this committee are to develop new 
vending machines, but unfortunately their ‘labors’ have 
been long and difficult. Why? The answer is simple: 
vending machines no longer have any boss. Several 
years ago the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Trade had a design 
bureau where all the work in the country on vending 
machines was concentrated. Good cadres developed 
there and experience was accumulated. But three years 
ago this design bureau was transferred to the Russian 
Republic Ministry of ‘Trade and a year later to the State 
Committee on Automation and Machine Building. 
These ‘wanderings’ did not do it any good.” ... 

M. Gorbunov, Director of the Administration on 
Automation and Equipment for Trade, Public Cater- 
ing and Communal Enterprises of the U.S.S.R. Coun- 


cil of Ministers’ State Committee on Automation and. 


Machine Building, answered immediately: 

“We differ sharply with the trade officials. We are 
against the idea of a universal coin-triggered mecha- 
nism. They are for it. It is a very unwieldy and expensive 
device, sometimes more expensive than a whole vend- 
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ing machine. Therefore I think we should produce 
vending machines for coins of one denomination.” 

After that, it seemed to us that the circle was closed. 

No, it is not easy to create good vending machines. 
Initial agreement among all organizations directly or 
indirectly interested in the technical progress of trade 
on the kinds of coin-triggered mechanisms and vend- 
ing machines is needed. At present the following con- 
clusion may be drawn: The introduction of the new 
tuble and the wonderful opportunities it has opened 
up for the automation of trade has taken the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers’ State Committee on Automation 
and Machine Building, the U.S.S.R. State Planning 
Committee’s Chief Trade Administration and the 
Union-Republic Ministries of Trade by surprise. 

All these organizations pass the buck among them- 
selves and wait for something to happen... 

For the sake of objectivity it should be said that 
everyone we talked to sharply criticized the State Com- 
mittee on Automation and Machine Building’s Admin- 
istration on Automation and Equipment for Trade, 
Public Catering and Communal Enterprises for the 
position it has taken on the question of vending 
machines. 

What explains this unanimity? Apparently the fact 
that the work of this administration, which is headed 
by Comrade Gorbunov, leaves much to be desired and 
in fact has earned the criticism. 

No, the circle of course has not been closed. With 
good will, a way can always be found. For example, 
there are vending machines designed to accept coins 
of one denomination. There can be no doubt that they 
must be used on a wider scale than they are now. In- 
deed, why should industry not organize the production 
of various goods in packagings specially designed for 
vending machines? Is it impossible, for example, to 
produce soap that can be sold for a single coin? .. . 

“Industry won't do that,” we were told at the State 
Committee and at the All-Union Chief Trade Adminis- 
tration. Why not? After all, the Kiev baking industry 
did change the weights and shapes of several products 
for the sole purpose of making them salable through 
vending machines. This practice should be extended. 

There can be no doubt that designing an inexpensive 
universal coin-triggered mechanism is not an insoluble 
problem either. After all, a simple universal coin-trig- 
gered mechanism that can add up coins has long been 
in use in the Moscow subway. Vending machines also 
must be equipped with a type of coin mechanism that 
“knows” how to make change as well. Only then will 
they be able to sell not only inexpensive but also ex- 
pensive goods. 
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Also, cannot the U.S.S.R. State Planning Commit- 
tee’s price bureau and the Union-Republic Ministries 
of Trade accommodate the mass customers and round 
off some prices in order to make vending machines 
usable at once for the sale of the most popular and in- 
expensive goods of everyday consumption? ... 


Evenings of a Faun 


Translated from Der Spiegel (Hamburg) 
22 February 1961 


German-speaking travelers to Europe apparently 
should not miss Kinski, the attraction of the moment. 
The German press is full of him. He is on the cover 
of Der Spiegel, West Germany’s mass circulation il- 
lustrated weekly. He can fill the Berlin counterpart 
of Madison Square Garden. 
And he is controversial. 


ONE MILLION Germans have heard Nikolaus Nak- 
szynski. ‘They have responded to him according to their 
individual temperaments: being amused, enraptured or 
disgusted; and according to the hall where he has per- 
formed: in the Berlin Sports Palace, the Wuppertal 
Town Hall, the Auditorium Maximum of the Ham- 
burg University, movie theaters, gymnasiums or cater- 
ing halls. 

This past year Nikolaus Nakszynski appeared a hun- 
dred times in West Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
and proclaimed, as he modestly announces, “the dear 
God.” Along with the brothel-style and roguish pranks 
of his favorite poet Francois Villon that he has been 
belting out furiously to audiences, he now also seeks to 
“fling like clubs and lightning into the masses” the 
words of the New Testament. 

Nikolaus Nakszynski is the legal name of a 34-year-old 
raconteur who calls himself Klaus Kinski. His rhetorical 
talents and exhibitionist clowning have attracted more 
and more entertainment-hungry crowds to his one-man 
show from season to season. 

His appearance is different from that of other mono- 
loguists: Kinski has developed a ceremony verging on a 
rite. Clad in a severe black cassock, sometimes in just a 
tag frock or washed-out blue-jean overalls, introduced 
under a small spotlight, the reciter steps onto the dark, 
naked stage. 

In the middle of the rectangular boards on which an 
elevated platform resembling a hangman’s scaffold has 
been constructed, he pauses motionless for several sec- 
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onds until the whispers and murmurs in the audience 
subside. Then he lifts his pale, angular face, contorted 
into a mattyr’s expression, tosses back his locks in a vio. 
lent gesture and spreads out his arms as in benediction, 
While the spotlight projects seemingly by accident the 
shadow of a man crucified on the backdrop, Kinski, 
frothing at the mouth, fires volleys of words into the 
orchestra: verses solemn and bawdy, original and paro- 
died. 

The ammunition is supplied preferably by the poems 
of Villon, Rimbaud or Schiller; the speaker keeps fling. 
ing away until they turn into dumdum shots. 

After “spitting forth streams of lava” (Kurier, Vien- 
na) Kinski leaves the gloomy ritual site and wraps him- 
self in a rug backstage “‘in order not to have to hear the 
applause.” 

Ovations usually last fifteen to forty-five minutes. The 
applause from the press has been continuing for almost 
a decade. 

Since Klaus Kinski, in his own words, preferably 
“speaks for the streets,” the popular press was first in 
line to make him an idol and announce: 

“Kinski speaks the way Callas sings.” (Hamburger 
Morgenpost ) 

“One has the feeling of witnessing the birth of the 
poetry.” (Hamburger Abendblatt) 

“Atavistic forces from mythology, the Bible and early 
history are sensed in Kinski.” ( Bildtelegraf, Vienna) 

“Kinski . . . the medicine man of the spoken word.” 
(Abendpost, Frankfurt ) 

During the past three years Kinski has appeared 
S.R.O. about 200 times in Vienna, sixty-five times in 
Berlin, twenty-four times in Hamburg, and over 100 
times in western and southern Germany. 

As his first success, he recalls a performance at the 
age of 19 in a British prisoner-of-war camp. For Klaus 
Kinski portrayed a mentally-ill man dying of homesick 
ness so realistically that he actually was released from 
the camp to return to Germany. 

Otherwise very talkative, the speech-acrobat is silent 
about his origin and childhood. He merely indicates 
that like the Heinrich Heine heroes Crapulinski and 
Waschlapski he considers himself a “Polish nobleman.” 
In reality Nikolaus Nakszynski hails from Zappot neat 
Danzig, hardly understands a word of Polish but can 
pass for a “Spree-Pole”—as the Berliners jokingly 1¢ 
ferred to immigrants from the East before the war. Al- 
though the house in which the Nakszynskis lived in 
Berlin (3 Schéneberger Wartburgstrasse) is still to be 
found, his parents’ fate remains a mystery. Kinski de 
clares, laconically: “All I know is that both are dead.” 
In other respects also young Nakszynski’s biography 1s 
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S. ENKELMANN 


THE MONOLOGuIST: From brothel-style to New Testament 


scanty: high school to the ninth grade in Berlin, then 
a Hitler Jugend training camp in Holland and finally 
internment. 

In the English camp the prisoner assembled a small 
theater group and played in cold barracks during the 
frst post-war winter using texts of his own invention, 
“old and young men, angels and whores—sometimes all 
the parts in one play.” 

Upon release from the camp-theater the pallid ephe- 
bus felt he had matured into a “learned actor” and 
promptly obtained engagements in Tiibingen and 
Baden-Baden. 

Soon the renowned producer and director Boleslaw 
Barlog made the young man an offer and took him to 
Berlin. Kinski, to be sure, expected to complete years of 
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study under Barlog, felt misunderstood and said good- 
bye by breaking the windows of Barlog’s apartment. 

This crashing farewell, however, did not by any 
means represent the end of Kinski’s stage career. After 
some months of starvation in a shabby attic (Kinski had 
the foresight to have not only his milieu of those days 
photographed for posterity, but also his eviction) he 
made his debut in 1949 in a hall on the Kurfiirsten- 
damm as a one-man entertainer in a psychologically 
dramatic sex role. 

It was Jean Cocteau’s one-act play La Voix Humaine 
(The Human Voice): a woman is sitting by the tele- 
phone speaking with her lover who has jilted her. At 
the end of a long monologue she wraps the telephone 
cord around her throat and chokes herself. 

Klaus Kinski portrayed the suffering woman. 

Nakszynski assumed the stage name of Kinski soon 
after the war “because Kinski is short and sounds good.” 
The actor became aware of the existence of a well- 
known Austro-Bohemian aristocratic family by the 
name of Kinsky years later in Vienna when he was ad- 
dressed as “Excellency” in the distinguished “Erzherzog 
Rainer” hotel. Kinski remarked upon seeing the Kinsky 
Palace in Vienna: “There is one named after me!” 

At first the name Kinski meant nothing to the Ber- 
liners. However, the “Voice” (after 47 performances ) 
began enjoying considerable success, quite possibly 
boosted by Kinski’s erotic manipulations of the tele- 
phone receiver (Der Kurier: “Not quite decent ecsta- 
sies’”). Walter Karsch, co-publisher of the Tagesspiel, 
published a detailed critique that took the newcomer 
apart, but he did admit that “a man like Kinski is not 
an everyday event.” 

Kinski appreciated the liberties granted a fool and 
held a press conference, during which he directed him- 
self solely to the reporter from the Spandauer Volks- 
blatt: “I know on the basis of my experience how a 
woman reacts . . . please say that I shall play Camille... 
and that, upon occasion, one may even have to try to 
feel like a horse.” 

Generally the newspapers proved themselves recep- 
tive to the frequently silly but effective publicity. Press 
photographers were glad to shoot Kinski as the news- 
stand raider protesting “against the nudity in German 
illustrated magazines.” 

Shortly thereafter female-impersonator and actor 
Klaus Kinski caused a flurry with Thomas Harlan. The 
young Harlan wanted to “make restitution” for his fa- 
ther’s sins. From the son’s point of view, the father, the 
leading director during the nazi regime, had sinned 


’ against the Jews with his film Jew Siiss. ‘Together with 


Thomas, Klaus planned a “dramatic film, documentary 
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in style” (Kinski) of the recent history of the suffering 
experienced by Jews from the Theresienstadt concen- 
tration camp to their resettlement in Tel Aviv. The film 
was to be launched in Israel. 

With a screenplay (I Wish to Join the Jews) they had 
written, the two friends made their way to Paris. Their 
purpose was to lay the screenplay at the feet of the wife 
of Baron Guy de Rothschild, one of the three directors 
of the Rothschild Bank, in a villa on the Avenue Foch. 

The two Germans first offered their film on the thick 
carpets of the patrician house as an impromptu play. It 
proved a profitable performance. ‘The Baroness sobbed 
out tears and cash. 

In addition the youths managed to squeeze an auto- 
mobile for their trip to the Orient. After a stay of five 
weeks in Israel, however, the Rothschild allowance had 
been spent, but no film had been made. Finally, Harlan, 
whose arrival was supposedly unknown to the authori- 
ties, was deported with Kinski from the country. 

Since Kinski was not in demand in Germany as an 
actor, he decided henceforth to recite poetry for money. 
First he separated from the undoubting Thomas, to 
whom he owed a considerable sum. 

Kinski introduced himself with assurance to his fu- 
ture public. Wearing a beret and a torn sweater he 
leaped on a grand piano in the Quartier Boheme, an 
artists’ hangout in Charlottenburg, asked for “dim 


THE IMPERSONATOR: From Cocteau’s ““La Voix Humaine” 
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lights” in a soft voice and unexpectedly roared Villon’; 
most powerful ballads at the audience. At that time 
1953, the first fan clubs with memberships of one hun. 
dred each, formed in Berlin, composed mainly of fanat 
ical youthful admirers. 

These fan troops remained faithful to him in the fol 
lowing years and represented the core of the Kinski 
audience in Berlin at each performance. 

Kinski still recited at his own risk; he had no steady 
manager and made his own arrangements for appear 
ances in small amateur circles. He soon succeeded, hoy. 
ever, in appearing in the Berlin Congress Hall befor 
large audiences, presenting verses by Rimbaud. Rim. 
baud became, along with Villon, Kinski’s favorite poet, 
His Intoxicated Ship, which the reciter offered ina 
sackcloth dress, orange in color, became Kinski’s theme 
song. ‘lhe Stuttgarter Zeitung: “Kinski is Rimbaud) 
Intoxicated Ship.” 

Shortly thereafter the busy purveyor of literatur 
managed to seize upon Gerhart Hauptmann. Clad ina 
black monk’s cassock and adorned with an inspired pal. 
lor, he performed the short story of The Heretic of 
Soana, as a young priest who falls victim to the love of 
the flesh. Subsequently, the Berlin Abend made the fol: 
lowing statement about the public at this performance: 
“The women, not only the young ones, picked the 
words off his feverish lips with their opera glasses.” 
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a Kinski’s program became complete when, clad in a In Munich the genius exploded during a performance 
a black robe, he offered Oscar Wilde’s fairy tales in in the studio theatre of the steel manufacturer, Herman 
nat. | family presentations and finally branched out to re- —‘ Fink ~(Verbandsstoffe). Iskender was the play being 
cruit these busy citizens into the army of his admirers produced; a piece about Alexander the Great put to- 
fo}. | through Schiller’s ballads. “— gether by a Dachau schoolteacher, Leo Stettner, in his 
nskif _n hais Schiller evenings Kinski stressed visual impres- spare time. That an eccentric like Kinski, the Alexan- 
sions. He appeared in scholarly garb and spoke like a _der, could only be allowed on stage armed after proper 
sady | “ZZY professor from Jena with lungs bursting and fever- _ safety measures had been taken, occurred to nobody. 
ea; ishly spotted cheeks. Kinski received a whip as a prop; and during the per- 
oy.| The success of his performances, rich in gestures, was_ formance he whipped an Oriental slave to the point of 
fore} 50 encouraging that Kinski introduced a special adver- _—s unconsciousness; and a dagger which he carried in his 
sim} tizing gimmick: He had himself photographed as an _robe he simply hurled out to the orchestra when the 
oet | Olympian wearing a laurel wreath for the covers of his _—_— audience did not please him. 
ing} Schiller record albums. In Munich Kinski called out to someone laughing in 
cab Along with verses by Villon, Rimbaud and Schiller, the audience: “Get out, you swine!” And in Essen’s 
ud; | Kinski occasionally recited poems by Mayakovsky and — “House of Technology” an aging fan who was coughing 
‘| Tucholsky, dressed in a gray elevator operator’s uni- _— quietly had to listen to: “I find old age brutal and can- 
ture} form; however neither the Russian revolutionary poet _not stand it.” 
ing} vor the German satirist was really Kinski’s material. Such asides do not always meet with protest. On the 
pal: Basically the Kinski program consists of twenty Villon _—_ contrary, many listeners are ecstatic when Kinski de- 
¢ of f and Rimbaud poems. clares that he finds them “miserable,” and many jour- 
oa With this modest repertoire alone Kinski, of course, nalists delight in these ad libs. 
fo. | did not make headlines. Dramatic appearances were The reporter of the Bonn General-Anzeiger inter- 
nce: | Becessary for this purpose. His almost paranoid desire _ preted the peculiarities of the genius from the point of 
the | for importance drove him to scenes every time he felt _ view of the nation’s capital: 
that he was not sufficiently admired by the public and “In a first-class restaurant in Bonn after an extrava- 
the press. gant dinner he is allowed to grind cigarettes in the 
gravy and drink beer out of a bottle without arousing 
ill will. 
ct “It is all right for him to tear out all of the pages from 
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an expensive edition of Tolstoi which do not interest 
him down to two that have fascinated him.” 

Kinski also believes he can put his name on posters 
in capital letters dwarfing more and more the names of 
the authors. His lack of modesty the itinerant performer 
accounts for with three quotations: 

O. W. Fischer: “Kinski is a genius; possibly the only 
one among us today.” 

Jean Cocteau: “His face is as young as a child’s, and 
his eyes are quite old—at the same time—but in the next 
minute, it is reversed. I have never seen such a face.” 

Jurgen Fehling: “I shall make him the greatest actor 
of the twentieth century.” 

The poet Cocteau, the actor Fischer, and the director 
Fehling provided Kinski with these advertising slogans 
years ago. Of course, Kinski is not the only youthful 
actor who pleases Cocteau. And the ability of the film 
star, O. W. Fischer, to judge Kinski may be considered 
debatable. 

In addition, the fact remains that the director Fehl- 
ing did not have the opportunity to complete Kinski’s 
training and that the potentially “greatest actor” of this 
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RAMA 
THE MIME: Parody of the poet 


century has so far had very little luck with men of the 
theatre. 

He attracted unfavorable attention at the Vienna 
Burg Theatre as Tasso, for he took it upon himself to 
change the ending of Goethe’s play during a public per- 
formance. After leaving Vienna he sued the Burg for 
180,000 shillings (nearly $7,000). 

The director of the Vienna theatre, Dr. Adolf Rott, 
had made an oral three-year contract with him and not 
lived up to it, the expelled mime claimed. Rott denied 
this accusation. He had been eager to obtain an engage- 
ment of Kinski, he admitted, but he had encountered 
opposition from the authorities of the Austrian Bundes- 
theater Administration. 

The Bundestheater Administration had taken offense 
at Kinski’s blowing kisses to the audience (especially 
the feminine portion) from the stage, thereby violating 
Burg theater tradition. 

If Kinski’s kisses had been the only excuse for the 
Viennese theater management to rid themselves of the 
undisciplined mime, the Bavarian Staatsschauspielhaus 
in Munich, where Kinski was to play Prince Hal in 
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Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” was forced to let the ex. 
tremist go after a “mutual understanding.” 

The only dramatic guest performance at which pro. 
ducer and actor seem to have cooperated harmonious! 
occurred during the Berlin festival weeks in 1952. Kin. 
ski appeared in all his glory in the Hans Werner-Henze 
Ballet The Idiot (adapted from the Dostoyevsky novel) 
as the convincingly deranged Prince Myshkin who be. 
guiles the lady Aglaya (Natasha Trofimowa, prima bal. 
lerina of the Berlin State Opera from 1945 to 1951), 

In films as well, where Kinski did not excel especially, 
the role of an idiot was his forte. In Helmut Kiutner’s 
color-happy portrayal of old Bavarian splendor, Lud- 
wig II, he delivered a noteworthy performance as the 
mentally ill Prince Otto. 

The Hollywood director Laslo Benedek (Death of a 
Salesman) saw the furtive glance of the mad Otto and 
engaged Kinski on the spot for the Eric-Pommer film 
Children, Mothers and a General. Kinski received the 
part most suited to his personality—a lieutenant who is 
unable to laugh. 

Kinski actually considers laughter sacrilegious for 
himself and continues to play his psychopathic roles in 
life without discerning the dividing line between stage 
and life. An example is the story of his suicide attempt, 
when Kinski took an overdose of sleeping pills, to be 
saved just in time from permanent slumber. A journal. 
ist found an unopened letter written by his motion pic 
ture colleague O. W. Fischer in the expiring man’s 
room; as Kinski openly admits today, the letter “cried 
for publication.” 

Aside from the sentence, “I love you like a brother 
and value you as I do no other actor in Germany,” the 
letter contained many other quotable publicity items. 
Four days prior to the sleeping pill episode Kinski had 
tried gas, but at that time the press had not been in- 
volved. 

Kinski’s precarious financial situation, the alleged 
motive for his weariness of life at times, has been real, 
however. Although he earns good money—he receives 
an average of 1,000 marks for an evening and has cashed 
in as much as 4,000 marks for reciting a dozen poems— 
he has no earthly possessions worthy of mention. He 
does not own a car or a house and his apartment in 
Berlin’s Uhlandstrasse is only meagerly furnished. Kin- 
ski says about his bare six rooms: “I need the rooms fot 
pacing.” 

His earnings are swallowed by his extravagant way of 
life. He likes to stay at first-rate hotels and “because 
can only stand friendly faces,” builds bridges of folding 
money to his apartment door for service personnel. For 
all his generosity, hotel staffs are more inclined to feat 
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than welcome Kinski’s arrival. 

The only person who gets along with Kinski may be 
his official travelling companion, a man named Speck, 
supplied by his managers, the Mannheim Guest Per- 
former Agency Heinz Hoffmeister GmbH. 

On the road, while Kinski contemplates new scandal- 
ous pranks in the first-class section of the railroad train, 
Speck holes up in the same train, second-class. 

Accustomed to Kinski-headaches, Speck remarks 
good-naturedly: “People are mistaken in their opinion 
that Mr. Kinski is too strenuous for me.” 

Sometimes Kinski allows his wife to accompany him 
on trips. The twenty-year-old Ruth Tocki (once ad- 
mired as the Brigitte Bardot of Berlin in the Dahlem 
cellar nightclub, the Eierschale [Eggshell] ) succeeded 
after two futile attempts (the wedding date had to be 
postponed both times) in dragging Kinski to City Hall. 
It was his second marriage; the first marriage had ended 
in divorce shortly before his suicide attempts, and the 
mother had been granted custody of his four-year-old 
daughter by the court. 

His wife Ruth has been able neither to curb the ec- 
centricity of her artist spouse nor to influence his out- 
ward appearance. Kinski still favors cuffs reaching half- 
way up his wrist, custom-tailored boy scout scarf neck- 
ties and a wild crop of hair. 

The Free German Youth of the Soviet Zone (F'.D.].) 
did succeed once in temporarily correcting Kinski’s ap- 
pearance. Before he was allowed to recite peace verses 


The shabby attic 
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at the Communist World Youth Festival games on the 
Heldenplatz in Vienna in 1959 before an audience of 
70,000 pilgrims, Kinski’s hair, like Samson’s, was cut in 
accordance with F.D.J. directives. At that time the obvi- 
ously debilitated Kinski recited Bertold Brecht. 

Brecht was also a regular part of Kinski’s repertoire 
for some time, until he began having difficulties with 
the poet’s widow, Helene Weigel, and the Brecht pub- 
lishing house, Suhrkamp. 

Weigel and Suhrkamp took offense at Kinski’s habit 
of changing texts on his own. It was possible to get away 
with such changes with Schiller, whose lines lack legal 
protection; Kinski enraged Schiller worshippers by alter- 
ing the line, “What is there to do? says Zeus” to “What 
is there to do? says God.” (Kinski: “Who is to know 
who is meant by Zeus?”) Brecht’s executors were not 
willing to allow such liberties. 

His ‘bad luck with Brecht and the protests from de- 
fenders of literature have hardly impressed Kinski. ‘Thus 
he recently announced that on his forthcoming Bible 
tour he meant to offer his audiences some further ex- 
travagances. Kinski: “I shall have to make changes in 
some places in the Bible texts which I am reciting this 
season.” 

The Bible reader’s circus posters will be enriched 
by the addition of a quote from Hollywood director 
George Seaton (The Song of Bernadette) : “This man 
is unsurpassed. When we make a Christ movie, only 
Klaus Kinski will be under consideration for Christ.” 
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THE WORLD LOOKS AT THE U.S.A. 





Echoes from 
Two Months of Kennedy 


Translated from Die Welt (Hamburg) March 25, 1961 


Under this caption the Hamburg newspaper, Die 
Welt, printed an entire page of dispatches from its 
correspondents in Paris, Vienna, London, New Delhi, 
Rome, Cairo, and the Scandinavian countries. Gen- 
eral Gavin had not yet taken over the Paris Embassy 
from Ambassador Houghton; but Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, who had served as Air Force Secretary under 
the Truman Administration, had arrived in Paris as 
United States Ambassador to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Ernst Weisenfeld, writing from 
the French capital noted that the change in Presi- 
dential leadership in the United States had inter- 
rupted American leadership of the NATO alliance 
and that Paul Spaak, the Belgian Secretary General 
of NATO, had resigned after visiting the United 
States, where he had found plenty of brilliant ideas 
but little recognition of factual and actual realities: 


Reporting from Paris Ernst Weisenfeld writes: 


As far as Paris is concerned, the American line in 
connection with Berlin gives rise to no misgivings. In 
Laos, a degree of disengagement testifies to a certain 
acceptance of realities of which the previous Adminis- 
tration seemed incapable. Indeed, the French Govern- 
ment welcomes the new policy. Paris notes with satis- 
faction that the new administration has consulted 
much more closely with England and France on vari- 
ous specific matters. Paris goes so far as to hope that 
the three-power Western directorate that De Gaulle 
has championed for the past two years can now begin 
to go into practical effect. 

In spite of consultations on the Congo and the role 
that the United Nations can play in Africa, Paris and 
Washington have not reached agreement. Paris has the 
feeling that the old dilemma remains unresolved. The 
United States wants to belong to the anti-colonial 
camp but at the same time does not want to dissolve 
its partnership with the old colonial powers. Ulti- 
mately, in the French view, one or the other group of 
Kennedy’s brilliant advisers will compel him to make 
a choice. 
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From Vienna Wolfram Koehler reports: 


Anyone who asks what the Foreign Office in Vienna 
thinks of John F. Kennedy gets this official statement: 
“Foreign Minister Kreisky regards the new Kennedy 
Administration with the greatest optimism.” 

The new young President also gets a high rating in 
Austria beyond the confines of the Ballhausplatz. The 
intellectuals go for him. Party politicians try to imitate 
the Kennedy style. They want to get out of the old, 
conventional ruts; they are seeking new ideas and 
young, clever photogenic candidates to run for office in 
the next election or to hold office in the next goverm- 
ment. They want to identify themselves with every- 
thing that has to do with Kennedy. They want to make 
friendly gestures toward the new Administration and 
show themselves in tune with the new times, thus the 
allocation four weeks ago of $1,600,000 to support 
Austrian refugee camps. 

Certain Austrian observers do fear that the Kennedy 
team is not primarily interested in Europe. They note 
that Eisenhower, who liberated Europe, seemed to feel 
more obligated to this continent than does Kennedy, 
who hardly knows the Old World. Will American for- 
eign policy relegate Europe to second place and give 
priority to the Far East and Asia? Austrians who raise 
this question know only too well how much Austria’s 
newly gained neutrality means to the popular, young 
President of the United States. But only a few Vien- 
nese pose this question in the first place. 


From London Fritz von Globig reports a mixed re- 
sponse to President Kennedy’s first two months: 


Kennedy’s new style, the impression of vigorous res- 
olution of his administration, has stirred great interest 
and respect in London. People have confidence in the 
young President’s ability to restore to the Western 
powers the initiative they used to hold in world affairs. 
The time when they merely reacted to Russian moves 
in the international chess game now approaches its end 
—or at any rate the English hope so. 

The China problem led to the first strain in Britain’s 
relations with the new American administration. Fora 
long time England has advocated the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. Public opin- 
ion in England also entertained exaggerated hopes that 
the new President might take a more accommodating 








attitude toward this troublesome question. It was 
therefore disappointed when unfriendly echoes from 
the United States followed Lord Home’s speech in the 
House of Lords urging the admission of China to the 
United Nations. 


Correspondent Thilo Bode writes from New Delhi: 


It can still be said in good conscience that Kennedy 
remains an ideal American President to the Indians, 
just as on the day of his election. But Indians have 
greater political maturity than is generally believed and 
therefore recognize that the cold war cannot end over 
night. As a result they show signs of impatience at cer- 
tain Soviet tactical maneuvers. As the Indians see it, 
the Soviets keep trying to force the pace, and eight 
weeks is too brief a time to expect decisive changes. 





The wholly positive Indian attitude toward Kennedy 
rests primarily on the fact that the new administration 
has clearly struck out on a new course, not only as far 
as India is concerned, but as far as the United States 
general policy is concerned as well. The Indians at- 
tach primary importance to the Congo and Laos, in 
both of which countries they are themselves involved. 
For years they have always assumed that a “neutral” 
government in Laos would automatically follow a pro- 
Western line and that any attempt to make Laos a bas- 
tion of the “free world” would lead to a profound re- 
volt. The Laotian sickness ran its course in fits and 
starts. After a period of apparent well-being, the patient 
suddenly suffered a new setback more serious than the 
one before. 

To the Indians it seems obvious that Kennedy wants 
to break this vicious circle. It has seemed to the Indi- 
ans that the “neutral” solution which Dulles passion- 
ately opposed was the only possible solution for Laos 
and that Kennedy has firmly decided to put this Indian 
thesis to the test. In the Congo, too, Kennedy seems 
to the Indians to have broken new ground. In the last 
tesolution on the Congo approved by the Security 
Council, the sensational gesture of the Americans in 
lining up with the Afro-Asian bloc marked a defeat for 
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the Soviet Union and fulfilled the desire of the Indians 
that the United Nations make the Congo a going con- 
cern. Kennedy like Nehru holds to the vision that the 
United Nations can be changed from a cold war theatre 
into a useful instrument to assure world peace. 

Over and over again, the Indians ask the rich coun- 
tries, “How much money will you give in the way of 
economic aid?” Now there is not only great faith in 
Kennedy but also the knowledge that the Indian cause 
has determined supporters in such officials as Harri- 
man, Stevenson, and Bowles. India has not yet formed 
any clear idea of Rusk. The Indians also know that no 
matter how energetic, benevolent, and ingenious Presi- 
dent Kennedy may be the shadow of Congress lies 
across his path and can mean trouble for his adminis- 
tration. But even if all of India’s hopes are not fulfilled, 
the Indians will not hold Kennedy to blame for any 
disappointments. 


Friedrich Meichsoner writes from Rome that Kennedy 
seems more like a partner than a boss: 


On the one hand, people note with satisfaction that 
the problem of the underdeveloped countries is at last 
receiving vigorous attention. On the other hand, peo- 
ple are taken aback that “rich America” is presenting 
the bill for this common Western undertaking to its 
“poor allies.” It is a new experience to which the Ital- 
ians have not become accustomed, to have to pay in 
cash for the right to participate in this enterprise. 

The Italian Government has responded to this new 
situation with considerable reserve. Until now every 
new Italian head of government has welcomed every 
opportunity to visit America. For a trip to Washing- 
ton always meant increased domestic prestige even if it 
did not result in new American contributions to social 
development programs or rearmament. Under the new 
changed circumstances, such a trip might cost more 
than it would be worth. In any event, Premier Fan- 
fani seemed in no hurry to accept the invitation to 
Washington transmitted by Ambassador Harriman. 

In spite of this hesitation, Kennedy’s general ideas 
meet with fundamental approval in Rome. And all the 
more, insofar as Harriman successfully destroyed the 
false impression that Europe had become a matter of 
secondary interest to the United States. 

The Vatican considers Kennedy primarily in the 
light of his educational policy, which has already in- 
vited vehement protest from the American Cardinals. 
The determination of the first Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States to oppose expenditure of 
Federal money for religious schools has strengthened 
the Vatican’s conviction that in a nation of many re- 
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ligious creeds, Protestant politicians frequently accede 
to the wishes of Roman Catholics more readily than 
do their Roman Catholic colleagues. 

The first conflict between the new President and the 
Catholic Church has roused a certain concern here lest 
Kennedy embark on an independent policy like politi- 
cal leaders in some Catholic countries, including Italy. 
Such a development could well result in a diminu- 
tion of Catholic influence in the political life of these 
countries. 


From Cairo Peter Meyer-Ranke reports an attitude of 
defensive distrust: 

During his first two months in office, President Ken- 
nedy has filled Cairo with uncertainty about American 
policy. Cautious agreement, defensive mistrust, and 
watchful waiting characterize Cairo’s views of Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy during the past weeks. . . . The 
United States vote in favor of the recent Congo reso- 
lution in the United Nations Security Council gratified 
Cairo as a corrective to the American abstention last 
fall on the United Nations resolution condemning 
colonialism. 

Cairo has followed with great interest the attempts 
Kennedy has made on various levels to improve rela- 
tions with Moscow and to open new disarmament 
talks. These reactions to these proposals and the at- 
tacks made by Communist publications on Nasser have 
revealed that Cairo is not working so closely with the 
Soviets in the Congo as some Western press comment 
has suggested. 


Michael Selzer writing from Scandinavia compares the 
Kennedy Administration to a new broom: 

Hardly anywhere does Kennedy stock stand as high 
as in the Scandinavian countries, where his election 
was greeted with lively interest. According to people 
here, Eisenhower regarded the Scandinavian welfare 
state as a horrible example of the undermining of pri- 
vate initiative and individual responsibility. Kennedy, 
the millionaire’s son, has a bold reform program that 
seems inspired by the social reforms of the northern 
countries. 

What has especially impressed Sweden and Norway 
about Kennedy has been his attempt to establish new 
contacts in new directions. His dispatching his ambas- 
sador to deliver a personal message to Khrushchev in 
Siberia and Stevenson’s personal visits to the African 
delegates at the United Nations have made a strong 
favorable impression. 
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An Edifying Story 
Raymond Aron 


Translated from Le Figaro (Paris) February 23, 1961 


An American labor leader once told a French journal. 
ist that the American trade unions were mainly 
“bread and butter movement.” To Europeans the 
labor movement had been and often remains an in. 
strument of class warfare. Trade unions have played 
and continue to play an important role in the polit. 
ical development of their countries. The “bread and 
butter” approach has been considered in Europe as 
elemental, primitive, if not outright treasonable, 
when it has led to “class collaboration” between 
workers and management. 

But today the American conception of trade union- 
ism is sometimes cited as an example. Last February 
the Jacob Ruppert Brewery of New York and its em.- 
ployes represented by three Teamster locals agreed 
on a plan designed to save the company from bank. 
ruptcy. 

Raymond Aron, who comments on this event in his 
regular column in the respected conservative Paris 
daily Le Figaro, is well-known as a writer and a 
scholar. He teaches political and social sciences at 
the Sorbonne and has lectured widely as guest-pro- 
fessor at European and U.S. colleges and universities, 
including Harvard, where he received an honorary 
doctorate. He is the author of numerous works on 
world affairs, among which the following have been 
published in this country: Century of Total War, 
Opium of the Intellectuals, Introduction to the Phi- 


losophy of History, and War and Industrial Society. | 


A BREWERY in the United States was consistently 


operating in the red. The deficit persisted despite te | 
peated efforts at rationalization. As a last resort the [ 


management suggested dismissing +8 workers and cut- 
ting wages by ten per cent. The largest trade union 
responded with a counterproposal: the workers would 


agree to remain unemployed for five weeks in rotation. [ 
Those of retirement age who would agree to resign | 


would receive twenty dollars a week for one year. The 
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management accepted the counterproposal and de- 
cided in addition to reduce the salaries of the man- 
agerial staff by ten per cent and the executive director's 
salary by 50 per cent. Agreement by the remaining 
trade unions remains to be secured. If it is secured, 
these various measures will result in an annual de- 
crease in expenses of one million dollars. Under these 
conditions, financial equilibrium will soon be restored. 

This episode in management-labor relations seemed 
significant enough to warrant comment by The New 
York Times. The American newspaper regarded it 
primarily as proof that the workers strive first to keep 
their jobs and secondly to maintain their wage level, 
even at the cost of partial unemployment. The trade 
union gave first priority to employment security for 
the individual without questioning the need for the 
company to cut labor costs in case of financial difh- 
culty. 

The interest of the story lies no less in its authen- 
ticity than in the lesson it carries. It should not be 
regarded as a true reflection of management-labor rela- 
tions in all American industrial plants, some of which 
have their share of violent labor conflicts. ‘Trade 
unions do not all concern themselves with the firm’s 
prosperity, any more than all company directors give 
up 50 per cent of their salaries in the interest of the 
company and the workers. 

The occurrence nevertheless should give thought to 
both management and labor in Europe. 

Many French employers will tend to reply immedi- 


_ ately that such a dialogue between management and 


trade unions is hard to visualize in France. French 
trade unions would refuse to admit that the workers 
could be expected to bear the consequences of a deficit 


_ since they have no share in the profit; and workers not 


only in France but in Europe generally would take a 
corresponding attitude. But this is partly a reaction to 


aa | management’s attitudle. Which company would agree 
ne | 


to tell the full truth in all details to the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, to submit a program and ask for counter- 
proposals? 

The Communist-trained union leaders or those un- 
der party discipline are hostile to such negotiations in 
punciple. In the eyes of the marxist-leninists, Ameri- 
can trade unions which sometimes pay experts to coun- 
sel badly managed companies are agents of capitalism, 
traitors to the working class. It would be useless to 
preserve any hope of converting or re-converting these 
marxists. 

According to the revolutionists, trade unions may 


_ hot participate in industrial management either before 
_ the revolution, when the capitalist is the enemy, or 
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afterwards, when the director selected by the state or 
the party is in full charge. 

In France, however, not all trade unions are afhliated 
with the Communist-led C.G.T. (General Confedera- 
tion of Labor), and even C.G.T. members do not un- 
der all circumstances follow the party line. The plant 
committees set up immediately after the war aimed at 
promoting a community spirit and at interesting the 
workers’ representatives in managerial problems. ‘To- 
day management is under obligation to make its books 
available for inspection and to give information on its 
operations. 

Unfortunately there still remains a wide gap be- 
tween the hopes of the reformers and the achievements 
brought about by the reform. It would be an error, 
nevertheless, to despair and to repeat forever the cliché 
that in European industries, management-labor rela- 
tions will never approach the American pattern. 

In fact, some advances have already been made. 
Some large firms publicize their accounts instead of 
jealously keeping them secret. Some industrialists have 
understood that the best way to instill confidence in 
the workers is to trust them, to apprize them clearly of 
management’s work, difficulties and aims, successes and 
setbacks. A few months ago, the dismissal of two or 
three thousand workers caused a crisis. A discussion 
with a labor delegation beforehand might at least have 
cushioned the impact. If tomorrow the management 
of a plant accepts counterproposals from trade unions 
and moreover finds it normal to do so, the event will 
assume more than symbolic significance. 


An Arab View 
of the New Frontier 


Mohammed Hassanein Haikal 


Translated from Al Ahram, Cairo, 24 March 1961 
by David Hinawi 


The opinions of Mohammed Hassanein Haikal carry 
considerable weight. Described by Cairo officials as 
the U.A.R. President’s “confidant,” his editorials are 
known to reflect Nasser’s thinking. Mr. Haikal spent 
several weeks in the United States during the fall of 
1960 when he attended a foreign press symposium 
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at Columbia University. A professional journalist, he 
began as a reporter for a small paper to become edi- 
tor-in-chief of Cairo’s leading daily, Al Ahram. This 
paper, often characterized as the best in the Arab 
Middle East, was founded in 1875 and was nation- 
alized on May 24, 1960. 


AS OF this moment I am unable to judge the direc- 
tion of United States policy regarding the United Arab 
Republic under the Kennedy administration. 

The atmosphere is, however, mysterious and loaded 
with suspense. 

Events in the coming days or weeks will decide 
whether Cairo and Washington will reach an under- 
standing or whether the road to understanding will be 
blocked and a collision ensue, and Arab nationalism 
will once again find itself in conflict with American 
policy. 

I do not know what is happening in Washington at 
present, but I do know that Cairo at this moment is 
trying hard to avoid such a collision. 

This week I interviewed a personal friend of Presi- 
dent John Kennedy, a man who has known him for 
several years, is familiar with his thinking and highly 
impressed with his policies. This personal friend of the 
American President told me: 

“I, too, feel that the atmosphere between Cairo and 
Washington is beclouded. Before departing from 
Washington, I was aware that Kennedy was trying to 
avoid dealing with the Middle Eastern problem for the 
present. It is true he intended at first to find a quick 
solution to the Arab-Israeli problem, as he had prom- 
ised in his election campaign. A deeper study of the 
problem, however, convinced him that a solution was 
not easy, and consequently he has focused his attention 
on other international problems—on Africa, Laos and 
the cold war.” 

Kennedy’s friend concluded, however, that he did 
not foresee any cause for a clash between Cairo and 
Washington. He believed that my suspicions arose 
mainly because people “are slaves of suspicion and dis- 
trust due to past experiences and problems.” 

That, I answered, might be true; however, my beliefs 
are based on developments that have taken place since 
President Kennedy took office. 

During the election campaign President Kennedy 
made several declarations regarding Israel. He prom- 
ised to bring about peace between the Arabs and Israel 
and to open the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping. Upon 
his election President Kennedy received a cable from 
Israeli Premier Ben Gurion declaring, “I am sure that 
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you will not ignore the promises you made regarding 
Israel.” 

Nevertheless, we in the United Arab Republic wer 
determined not to put any emphasis on the election 
speeches and promises. We wanted to believe that 
these speeches were directed at winning votes, and we 
decided to draw a clear line between Kennedy the can. 
didate and Kennedy the President. 

However, in a major policy statement in one of his 
press conferences, President Kennedy warned all coun- 
tries against interfering in the Congo outside the 
United Nations. A short while later Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk declared that the President’s warning wa 
directed to the U.S.S.R. and the United Arab Re 
public. 

What was indeed very puzzling was Rusk’s an- 
nouncement that the U.A.R. was providing Antoine 
Gizenga’s regime in Stanleyville with arms and ammv- 
nition through secret African backwaters and routes, 
It was obvious the State Department’s knowledge of 
African geography was not above reproach. There are 
more than 4,000 miles of desert and rough jungle be 
tween the U.A.R. and the Congo, and the Nile Riveris 
interrupted by several dams, cataracts and waterfalls 
and is completely unnavigable beyond Aswan. 

Further developments from Washington were sim: 
larly disconcerting. 

In early March word leaked out that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk had received a secret message from 
Premier Ben Gurion. 

In this message David Ben Gurion allegedly pointed 
out that since the prospects of peace in the Middle 
East were slim, U.S. policy should concentrate on 
strengthening Israel economically and politically in- 
stead of wasting time on peace negotiations. Ben 
Gurion declared that two factors had reduced the 
chances of peace in the Middle East. The first was the 
emergence of Gamel Abdel Nasser and his views te 
garding Israel; the second was the formation of the 
United Arab Republic, which put the Arabs in a better 
strategic situation—threatening Israel on two fronts, on 
the north and south. To secure peace in the Middle 
East, these two factors, namely President Nasser and 
the U.A.R., would have to be eliminated. 


John Kennedy’s friend argued that whether or not } 


such a letter had arrived in Washington, the Israel 
Premier had every right to express his views, but it was 
not to be assumed that American policymakers would 
agree with him. 

Two weeks after Ben Gurion’s letter arrived in 
Washington, President Kennedy declared that a grant 
of 25 million dollars was being offered to Israel. A 
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little later Vice President Lyndon Johnson made a 
speech urging the Arabs to make peace with Israel in 
return for 500 million dollars in aid—as though coun- 
tries and nations could be bought and sold. 

Just recently contacts were made with American war 
veterans’ groups in order to encourage experts to serve 
with the Israeli army, with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Golda Meir making the overtures. 

And now we hear rumors of a new Middle Eastern 
military pact, rumors repeated loudest in Tunis by the 
dear friend of the United States, Habib Bourguiba. 
This military pact, as envisioned by Bourguiba (who 
claims President Kennedy is in full agreement with 
him), will unite Tunis, Algeria and Morocco in an 
organization closely connected with NATO. 

It is felt that such a pact would solve the Algerian 
problem and at the same time maintain France’s pres- 
ence in North Africa, with important North African 
bases. 

Kennedy’s friend asked: “But would Algeria accept 
such a pact?” 

“The Algerians will quickly silence the man who 
proposes such a pact,” I answered. 

“Well,” Kennedy’s friend reported, “why do you let 
mere hopes and intentions excite you?” 

We are excited about these intentions only because 
they are an indication of developments to come, I said. 
It seems to us that the United Arab Republic is a fish- 
bone in your throat. Moreover, it seems that you Amer- 
icans get upset over events of much less importance 
than these so-called intentions. Recently the American 
press strongly attacked us because we did not allow the 
Helen Hayes theater group to come to Egypt after 
visiting Israel. Do you think the excitement of the 
American press was justified by that event? 

It is obvious there are clouds in the skies and that we 
are not merely “slaves of past experiences.” 


The Psychological Factor 
Fernando Diez de Medina 


Translated from Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico City), 


March - April 


Fernando Diez de Medina, the author of this temper- 
ate article on relations between North and South 
America, was formerly Bolivian Minister of Educa- 
tion and ambassador to Spain. He is the author of 
numerous books of fiction and non-fiction as well as 
of several plays. Cuadernos Americanos is a bi- 
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monthly cultural and political review published 
in Mexico with a circulation among intellectuals 
throughout Latin America. 


UP NORTH people ask, ““What’s happening in Latin 
America?” Here in the South, we answer, “What’s 
going on in Anglo-Saxon America?” 

The progressive deterioration in the relations be- 
tween the United States and its southern neighbors is 
disquieting to statesmen. Many think that in the dec- 
ade of 1961-70 the southern hemisphere will have to 
choose between democratic unity and totalitarian in- 
crustation. A revealing symptom: while the govern- 
ments make pronouncements against Fidel Castro, 





some popular sectors support the Cuban Revolution. 

At the San Jose conference there was certainly no 
display of understanding among the nations of the 
two Americas. 

We are at the first step. And no one knows whether 
the future of the continent will take us up or down the 
stairs of destiny. 

After the Second World War the people of Latin 
America were disregarded in the benefits of the peace. 
USS. financial and technical aid avalanched into Eu- 
rope and Asia; today it is directed toward Africa. The 
inter-American system was impaired by a lack of co- 
hesion and solidarity. The dictatorships benefited as 
much as the democracies. This indifference on the part 
of the North engendered resentment in the South. 
The high rate of illiteracy, underdeveloped economies, 
low standards of living, and technical and financial 
helplessness worked for Lenin and against Lincoln. 

Have people understood that in 1961 social injustice 
and economic necessity determine political liberty? 

It would be a mistake to limit criticism to the politi- 
cal and economic planes exclusively. Power and money 
are not omnipotent. Where does the continental mis- 
conception stem from? 

We are worried about strengthening the political 
and geographic unity. We make great financial plans, 
but we overlook the form and style of coexistence 
among nations. The “economic dementia” of which 
Camus spoke has blinded our eyes to friendship. Tech- 
nocracy has crushed the spirit. The reconstruction of 
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Europe and the mastery of continental markets made 
the Yankees forget that a psychological bond exists 
between North and South America. And that is the 
fundamental weakness of the system. 

We speak different languages. It is not a question 
of English there and Spanish and Portuguese here. In 
the long run the languages can be translated with close 
approximation. I am referring to the soul of the peo- 
ples, to the morality and behavior, to their style of life 
and customs. 

There exist a decorum in giving and a dignity in re- 
ceiving. The powerful has to approach the weak with 
delicacy so as not to offend with the dazzling spectacle 
of his greatness; and the little man has to guard against 
resentment and unwarranted jealousy. Furthermore it 
is correct to remind the great that force implies con- 
stant responsibility. And superiority and cynicism, cun- 
ning and disloyalty must be eliminated on both sides 
if we want to build an America free from misery and 
fears. The best way to mutual understanding lies in 
spreading information simultaneously about North 
American life and South American life as integral parts 
of a single reality. It is not a question of “Panamerican- 
ism” (a term that has deteriorated from overuse and 
been distorted internationally). “Interamericanism,” a 
more logical term, provides a more just and dignified 
concept for all concerned. It is not merely a question 
of dollars and technical know-how. The best assistance 
is the kind that comes with dignity. Less official tour- 
ism; more exchange of artists, writers, teachers, stu- 
dents, workers, living units of American society. 

To strengthen the psychological bond it is necessary 
to master the subtle tools that unite peoples: patience, 
tolerance, mutual concessions and skillful diplomacy. 

The first consideration is the Man of the continent 
and his ways. Next the problems of economy and tech- 
nology. Because there is no stable trade without a 
moral basis or valid international policy without a base 
of good faith and equality of treatment. 

What are some of the angles to the problem? 

That the North American “hard sell” not be im- 
posed upon us; that it be directed also to diffusing the 
South American dream. 

Technicians and bureaucrats who come down from 
the North must be chosen carefully since they are mes- 
sengers of solidarity. They must be courteous, discreet; 
one man who is disorderly spoils the good work, of a 
hundred. This question of approach is most important 
for South American pride. 

A new diplomacy is required: better men must be 
sent to the South and to the North, not just any who 
may be available. National cultures are to be studied 
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with sympathy, without prejudices, because it is not, 
question of imposing supremacy in ways of life but of 
growing closer to each other and working together, 

Technical assistance in many cases is less urgent 
than economic aid. In both instances experts from 
Washington must work in conjunction with local tech. 
nicians in each country; when the methods of the 
North are applied in the South, they must be modified 
and adapted to the special conditions of each area. 

Regarding trips and scholarships: It is necessary to 
mitigate the slowness, the frequent rigidity of Yankee 
bureaucracy that renders sterile much of the effort at 
continental rapprochement. 

In gaining friends and facilitating practical mat 
ters, the Communists are moving at a gallop in South 
America, the Yankees at a walk. 

Democracy will not be defended in the cities alone, 
One must reach the trade union, the factory, the coun. 
tryside. To deal with governments alone is not enough, 
The people are the ones who will pass the final verdict, 

Twenty nations want to sit as equals around the 
conference table with the United States. ‘To speak the 
same language: the truth. To affirm an identical des 
tiny: political freedom, social justice. To attain demo- 
cratic unity and spiritual harmony for the maximum 
elimination of their differences. 

In determining the future, this may be the last deal 
in the continental poker game. We’d better play with 
eyes wide open. 


Mr. Kennedy “Gags” Top Brass 


Auckland Weekly News, (Auckland) 15 February 1961 


Perhaps the heaviest burden on the American Presi- 
dent is his knowledge that his every act, word, and 
gesture is scrutinized in every country, by every 
statesman, and by every editorial writer. This bur- 
den is borne, to a lesser degree of course, by all 
Americans. We no longer have any internal prob- 
lems. All our affairs are the concern of the whole 
world. Mr. Kennedy’s opinions on the proper place of 
the military in our society have stimulated com- 
ments not only in London, Paris, Moscow or Rome. 
An independent Auckland, New Zealand weekly has 
commented at some length on the President’s deter- 
mination to control the pronouncements of U.S. ad- 
mirals and generals: 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY has done in a few days 
what it took the Good Soldier Ike eight frustrating 
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years even to recognize. 

He has censored a provocative speech by Admiral 
Arleigh (“Forty Knot”) Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, which was to have implied that the Russians 
cannot be trusted. 

He has killed a speech by General George Decker, 
Army Chief of Staff, which overstepped the bounds of 
what is now being laid down as the “proper public 
comment” by military men. 

He has questioned but finally cleared a speech by 
General Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

The Pentagon, that massive organization of top brass 
and scientist-soldiers in mufti across the Potomac 
River from the White House, is shocked, appalled, en- 
raged. Already its trained seals in Congress and in the 
pundit-columns of American newspapers are shouting: 
“Appeasement.” 

But Kennedy is right in line with the retiring Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s sensational farewell warning to 
America—‘‘Be on your guard against the acquisition of 
unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, 
by the military-industrial complex.” 

In acting so quickly and so forthrightly Kennedy has 
twenty years of misunderstandings, mistakes, and lost 
opportunities to draw upon for justification. 

The war years were replete with the unsophisticated 
comments of American generals jumping both the gun 
and the political war behind the scenes. 

The Korean war provided the example of Truman 
having to sack the outspoken General MacArthur. 
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Only recently Eisenhower, who did little if any 
homework, was misled by his nuclear affairs advisers 
into denouncing the Russians’ sincerity at the Geneva 
test-ban talks—they subsequently had to admit to a 
Congressional committee that the Russians, indeed, 
had been so helpful that they had even recognized that 
they had made a number of vital miscalculations. 

Perhaps one is unfair to Eisenhower in saying he 
merely recognized the problem. 

He personally sacked his Army Chief-of-Staff, Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgeway, in May, 1955, for publicly 
opposing his plans to cut the United States Army’s 
conventional forces. 

And two weeks later he personally sacked his Naval 
Chief-of-Staff, Admiral Robert B. Camey, for trying to 
hot-up the Formosa crisis of that time by actually pre- 
dicting (April 15, 1955), the day when America would 
go to war with China over it. 

But he did little else to keep the Pentagon aware 
that the American President is also the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

As a result, the generals, both at home in their seat 
of power in the Pentagon with an ever-ready press 
corps down the corridor and abroad in key strategic 
areas—of which Laos is only the latest—took over. 

The rebuked Admiral Burke has always been one of 
the most consistent meddlers in purely political affairs. 
It was Burke who boasted recently that if Premier 
Castro touched the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay he would have an all-out war on his hands. 
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Tito’s development aid, i.e., distributing U. S. loans 
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Bulgaria and Blouses 


Customs and Costumes 


Translated from Il Borghese (Milan) 12 January 1961 


BEFORE agreeing to grant a permit for a Ghanaian 
dance group to perform in Sofia, the Communist Min- 
ister for Public Entertainment wrote an indignant let- 
ter to his Ghanaian counterpart. As is commonly 
known, female Negro dancers appear on stage in what 
we may call the national costume: naked from the 
waist up. Previously, at the company’s European open- 
ing in London this fact had occasioned the first out- 
burst of controversy. The question reached the House 
of Commons, where the MPs authorized the exhibi- 
tion of Negro pulchritude before British audiences. 
However, resistance in Bulgaria was greater; the Com- 
munists seemed determined to safeguard public mor- 
ality. The Minister wrote Accra that the women danc- 
ers would have to cover themselves “to conform with 
Bulgarian custom.” From Ghana the Negro Minister 
replied courteously that he was disposed to have his 





The African ballet 
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compatriots wear brassiéres if the Bulgarian folk dance 
group going to Ghana in a few months on an exchange 
visit would present its women with torso naked “to 
conform with the customs of Ghana.” At this point 
the case was closed, and the young Negro women were 
permitted to dance in Ghanaian undress for the com- 
trades of Sofia. The Minister had obviously reflected 
that had he accepted the Ghanaian proposal the female 
comrades would surely have cut a poor figure in com- 
parison. And perhaps to the detriment of Communist 


propaganda. 


Sniffs from the Twenties 


Yesterday’s Writers 
and Today’s Perfumes 


Lucien Francois 


Translated from Arts (Paris) 15 March 1961 


TODAY’S FASHIONS draw inspiration from the 
Roaring Twenties. Loose.and flowing bodices, swirling 
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skirts, billowing muslin dresses, separate panels . . . and 

shouldn’t. everything that seems to offer itself to the 

breezes also be filled with the evanescent seduction of 
fume? 

Olfactory vibrations and fluttering gossamer create 
a fatal harmony. Women were always perfumed in 
1930, whether to go dancing or to visit the Colonial Ex- 

sition. Who can imagine Marie Laurencin’s di- 
aphanous pastels other than as pleasantly scented? The 
rediscovery of these harmonies of that other era when 
sweet odors filled the air encourages me in my presump- 
tuous attempt to recreate the mood of some of the 
French perfume industry’s famous creations as ex- 
pressed in parodies of great writers who were the friends 
of the little ladies dressed by Coco Chanel for pleas- 
ures of the moment. I can only hope that through these 
approximations every woman of today may find the 
perfume destined for her. 


Carnet de Bal sniffed by Marcel Proust 

... To assure that the intoxication Charlus sometimes 
experienced took place nowhere but in his head when 
all those blooming young girls assembled by Mme. de 
Guermantes brushed him with the fluid caress of wide 
skirts whirling in the waltz like the ebb and flow of 
certain indolent seas lifting waves of fragrance; never- 
theless, the baron excelled at isolating in this olfactory 
delirium one perfume to which he was particularly vul- 
nerable: “Carnet de Bal” by Revillon, which wafted to 
the crystal chandeliers the heavy scent of Siamese bal- 
samic benzoin, made sensual by the essences of precious 
woods, symbols of exotic loves, which give a strangely 
exotic sense to the bouquet of jasmine, rose, coriander, 
and lily so apt to lead the silent inhaler to unconfessed 
entreaties which recently tortured him deliciously in a 
certain chapel while Saint-Loup was saying mass 
through the invisible embroilment of the incense and 
the fragrance of the big sprays of flowers gathered in 
the Guermantes’ park; so well that these adolescent 
girls with their innocently perverse exhalations, of 
whom Mme. de Villeparisis habitually said, with a little 
laugh . . . (to be continued) 


Detchéma sniffed by Blaise Cendrars 

... Where is man? . . . Dispersed. The planet has the 
dimensions of an infinitesimal animal. South? North? 
Directionless. We have the world in our skulls. The 
bursting flower of explosives. Crazed wheels. Airplanes 
that neigh. Bucking machines. A universe a thousand 
times larger than our own is at the end of the micro- 
scope. Into the hotel room where I can do nothing but 
sleep, I bring the whole world in a drop of perfume to 
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what was Jeanne. Hollywood has dehumanized her. A 
drop? Musk from musk-deer of Asia, fruit of California, 
jasmine of Grasse, ambrette from Peru, benzoin from 
Sumatra, vetiver from the Andes and rose from Bul- 
garia. It is also formaldehyde born like a bomb in the 
empirical laboratories. Macrocyclic body. Freshness of 
leaves. Air thick with moss. Sneezes of the jungle. All 
of this is called “Detchéma.” It is a perfume by Revil- 
lon. Its existence required caravans of 15,000 camels, 
20,000-ton cargo ships, the murder of wild animals and 
atomic fission. And now, thanks to Revillon, Jeanne 
calls me “Cap’n Blaise” again. She is Jeanne and I am 
Blaise. Let the world embrace her; she alone exists in 
the world. 


Vol de Nuit sniffed by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 

. .. It is not for the sake of his telescope that man 
searches the skies. Nor is my plane an end in itself. It 
is a means. We flee the foundries of the earth for the 
exploration of the skies. To know the anguish of man. 
To be intimate with the wind. To deceive with the 
stars. The most dangerous adventures are not the most 
unforgettable. I will describe a short forced landing 
several hours from the Parisian ant hill. I had plunged 
into the heart of the mystery. I had landed at night in 
a field somewhere in Provence. Intoxicating odors be- 
sieged the moonlight: heather, lavender, juniper, thyme 
and basil. A pitiless sun had exhausted them through- 
out the day. Now they exhaled the essence of the fields 
mixed with the fragrance of thick mosses and of exotic 
woods with the biblical odor of myrrh. A garden had to 
be nearby. Its presence was betrayed by the scent of 
rose, of jasmine, lily, laurel and of mignonette. I redis- 
cover these natural scents whenever I breathe Guer- 
lain’s “Vol de Nuit” on a woman. Though civilized by 
a secret cypress base, this miraculous incense carries me 
off among marvellous shadows. 


Diorissimo sniffed by Jean Giono 

. .. Summer wild as a wasp. Francet wonders how a 
city woman could feel the country this way. Most ex- 
traordinary is her harmonious blending of two seasons 
smoky with pollen: forest lilies of the valley and lilac 
from spring gardens, and summer’s jasmine, pepper 
grass that shelters thyme, primrose, basil and pungent 
juniper. Francet’s only scent is heavy with moss mixed 
with willow, woods and water. She herself! . . . She has 
the softness of rose laurel and of the little plants she 
knows so well yet cannot name: nutmeg, coriander and 
flowers as pointed as wheat flowers. How would he 
understand what lingers on that young flesh offering 
itself on a litter of leaves on an island in the Rhone? 
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... something infinitely more insidious than the odors 
he can distinguish: the invisible and fleshy rose, the er- 
rant and sensual musk that reigns in certain corridors 
of Paris’ Avenue Montaigne. It is “Diorissimo” by 
Christian Dior that perfumes this mistral-blown Pari- 
sian gitl. The bees pant. The grasshoppers crackle. The 
spray of the olive trees is scorched. Paris sings in the 
background. Francet is conquered, despite her strength, 
her firm thighs and her swimmer’s abdomen. 


Pusbkin Fans, Take Heart! 


Poet’s Doctor Vindicated 
A. Gudimov 


Translated from Meditsinsky Rabotnik (Moscow) 10 January 1961 
by Current Digest of the Soviet Press 


A FEW DAYS AGO the A. S. Pushkin Museum in 
Moscow received a gift: a mahogany case. It was the 
surgical kit with which Nikolai Fyodorovich Arendt 
usually visited his patients, the very Dr. Arendt who 
the evening of January 27, 1837 undertook the treat- 
ment of Pushkin after he had been fatally wounded in 
a duel. For two days, until the very hour of the poet’s 
death, this case of surgical instruments stayed in the 
poet’s apartment. Now Professor Andrei Andreyevich 
Arendt, N. F. Arendt’s great-grandson and a well- 
known Soviet neuro-surgeon, has presented it to the 
museum. ... 

When Pushkin died on January 29 at 2:45 p.m., 
people began to ask if Arendt had done everything 
possible to save the poet or if the court doctor had not 
betrayed his doctor’s pledge. 

Stanislav Moravsky, who was in Si. Petersburg at 
the time, recalls: “The whole population of St. Peters- 
burg was burning to take revenge on d’Anthés [the 
victor of the duel]. People claimed that there had been 
a conspiracy and treachery, that one foreigner had 
wounded Pushkin and that other foreigners had been 
charged with treating him.” 

Time did not silence such talk. In an article pub- 
lished 100 years later in December, 1936, B. Kazansky 
cited the opinions of Professor Maximovich (Lenin- 
grad), Professor Sokolov and Dr. Serebryannikov 
(Odessa) and declared: “Pushkin was treated altogeth- 
er badly. No initiative and no energy was displayed in 
the effort to save the poet’s life. This was especially 
strange, for Pushkin’s condition had not been at all 
hopeless. It can be stated with confidence that if Push- 
kin had not been treated at all, his chances for survival 
would have been twice as great. This charge seemed so 
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out of keeping with Arendt’s practice in the 1820s that 
it may be suspected that this case was not the work of 
a famous doctor but of a servile courtier.” 


Before the revolution there was no serious attempt | 


at a scientific analysis of Pushkin’s wound and its treat. 
ment. Only 100 years later did Soviet doctors begin to 
study seriously the case history of the poet’s death, 
This work was directed by the late Academician N. N, 
Burdenko. All documents were studied and a number 


of specialists consulted, including such people as Pro. | 


fessor S.S. Yudin. A study of all these materials resulted 
in the report by Academician Burdenko to the Febru. 
ary 4, 1937 session of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci. 
ences’ Pushkin Commission. 

The speaker admitted that Pushkin’s wound had in. 
evitably been fatal, considering the state of medicine 
then. Even in 1937, sixty to seventy per cent of such 
cases ended unfortunately. Arendt’s diagnosis had been 
correct. The treatment of Pushkin, Academician Bu: 
denko declared, was on the level of the advanced ex 
perience of the 1830s. Arendt selflessly made every at 
tempt to save the poet. Pushkin had received a mortal 
wound. Neither Arendt nor any other Russian or Euro- 
pean doctor of that time could have saved him. 

Thus 100 years after the event, eminent Soviet sur 
geons cleared Arendt of grave accusations. 

More than twenty years have passed since the cele. 
brated Russian surgeon N. N. Burdenko drew these 
impartial conclusions in the name of all Soviet doctors. 


His public report to the Academy of Sciences’ Pushkin | 


Commission was enthusiastically approved by writers, 
workers in science and literary and Pushkin scholars, 
The writer V. V. Veresayev, who presided over the ses- 
sion, noted the enormous significance of the first scien- 
tifically substantiated conclusion on Pushkin’s wound 
and its treatment. 


Unfortunately, N. N. Burdenko’s report has not been } 


published to this day, and Pushkin scholars do not 
know where it is. So far only the outline of the report 
has been found. That is unfortunate, very unfortunate 
indeed. 
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Pages from My Life 


Sergei Eisenstein 


Translated from Znamya (Moscow) October 1960 


The following chapters from the autobiography of 
the noted Soviet film director were originally written 
in 1946, two years before his death. 

Eisenstein himself writes that if his autobiographi- 
cal sketch “is useful, they will print it. If it is not, it 
will be found among my ‘literary remains.’ ” 

Apparently “they” did not find it useful at the time, 
just as they did not find Ivan the Terrible, Part II, 
useful at the time. For both the memoirs and the film 
were suppressed until the period of de-Stalinization 
began in 1956. 

Now, after nearly fifteen years, the memoirs have 
been made available in the October and November 
numbers of Znamya (Banner), a literary monthly. 
We give below two chapters from the full text. 


PEOPLE, EVENTS, LIFE... 


IN FEBRUARY 1946 I had a heart attack. 

For the first time in my life, I was brought to a halt. 

My blood ran sluggishly. My mind w orked slowly. 

It was obvious that for several months I would stay 
put. And I was glad of it. 

I thought: At last, time to look about me, to look 
back, to think things over. I shall learn everything 
about myself. About life. About my forty-eight vears. 

Let me say at once I learned nothing. Neither about 
life, nor about myself. Nor about my forty-eight years. 

Nothing, except one thing, perhaps. 

That I have lived life at a gallop. 

Without glancing back. 

One change after another. 

Like changing train after train. 

With my eyes glued to the second hand of my watch. 

So as to be on time somewhere. Not to be late else- 
where. To hurry somewhere else. 

To tear myself away from yet another place. 

Scraps of my childhood, fragments of my youth, 
chunks of my adult years fly past, like scenes from a 
train window. 


Bright, motley, whirling, colorful. 

And suddenly I realize something terrible. 

That none of it has been retained. Nothing grasped. 

My lips have only touched the cup of life, never 
draining it. 

I have sunk my teeth into life, never savored it. 

While ascending, I was thinking how to descend. 

Opening a suitcase, I was already thinking of re- 
packing. 

Putting books on my shelves, I was already wonder- 
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DAUMIER. Four studies on ““The Prodigal Son.” 


ing who would remove them after my death. 

Peer Gynt moving through a storm of dry leaves— 
his own incompleted thoughts and unaccomplished 
deeds. 

I met King Gillette, the millionaire inventor of the 
safety razor, when he was sixty. He was obsessed with 
the idea of building country villas in uninhabited 
places. Out of desert sands a palace would rise and 
gardens spread around, but the builder would already 
be dashing off to another wilderness to build another 
villa. 

I have lived these long years with much the same 
attitude towards life. 

Like the mule, donkey or horse which runs impetu- 
ously, hopelessly, eternally, after the bundle of hay 
tied before it. 

One thing I remember about the long months I kept 
to my bed. 

The unceasing flow of memories in reply to the ques- 
tion I asked myself: 

Could my forty-eight years be called a life? Or had I 
merely been handed orders for immediate action— 
valid for the next ten or twenty minutes, for a day, a 
week, a month? 

Apparently, it was a life, lived keenly, joyfully, ago- 
nizingly. And at times, even thrillingly. 

A colorful life, undoubtedly. 

And one which, very likely, I would not have ex- 
changed for any other. 

And now I terribly wanted to seize and retain those 
moments of “lost time” and to fix them in words. 

Moments awaited keenly, kept in memory zealously, 
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but lived through impatiently. 

I have lived in unprecedented times. 

But I do not intend to write about them. 

I want to tell how an average man, like an unex. 
pected counterpoint, passed through that great period, 

Tell how one can become engrossed in Maeterlinck 
while commanding sappers during the Civil War, or 
Schopenhauer while lying in the shadow of a troop 
train. 

What it is like to tread the cinema soil of Hollywood, 

How one behaves under police interrogation in 
America, and in France. 

How one climbs a thousand-vear-old pyramid in Yv- 
catan and purposefully sits waiting at the foot of the 
tuined Temple of the Thousand Columns for the mo- 
ment when the familiar outline of the Dipper (to us 
upside down in the Mexican firmament) sinks behind 
the Pyramid of the Warriors. 

How one sits there intending to recall the moment 
in a future flow of reminiscences, exactly in the way 
navigators do in steering their course by these very same 
stars. 

Every stroke of a portrait, every detail of a type te- 
mains in your visual memory as though it had been 
etched there. 

I am ready to believe that the retina of the victim’s 
eye can, like a camera, record the image of his murderer. 
The evidence of the guilt of the Negro rapist in the 
Clansman, which glorified the birth of the Klu Klux 
Klan and provided the foundation for Griffith’s The 
Birth of a Nation, was based on this absurd idea. 

My first visit to the theatre. 

As a member of the audience. 

The first time as a producer. 

The first time as a director. 

My first impressions upon going to the cinema, in 
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Paris in 1908 on the Boulevard des Italiens. 

The famous scene by that cinematic pioneer Méliés, 
showing a coachman driving a carriage to which is har- 
nessed a horse’s skeleton. 

Mr. Hartwick, the butcher with the glossy black 
oversleeves, the owner of the country house that my 
parents rented on the Riga coast. 

Mesdames Kevich, Koppitz, and Klapper, the land- 
ladies of summer pensions where we lived when daddy 
and mummy were divorced. 

Granny—the original of Vassa Zheleznova of the 
Marinsky system of the Neva Barge Navigation Com- 
pany. 

Childhood walks in the grounds of the Alexandrov- 
sky Monastery. 

The silver shrine of a saint whom I was destined to 
make into a screen hero after his country had made him 
into a national hero. 

The stupefying odor of fermenting agave juice rising 
fom downstairs, where pulque, the Mexican vodka, 
was being distilled in the shadows of candlelight under 
a primitive Madonna—reaching me in my makeshift 
bedroom on the second floor of a hacienda. A real haci- 
enda like the one in The Hacienda of Donna Manuella, 
which had once stirred my childish imagination in the 
pages of The World of Adventure magazine. 

The real Mexico ten years after the imaginary one 
of my first work in the theatre. 

People— 

Khudyakov, the proprietor of the Peterburgskaya 
Gazeta, and the story of how I sold him my caricatures 
in 1917, 

Gordon Craig writing from Italy to “drop every- 
thing” and meet him in Paris to stroll again among 
the secondhand bookstalls along the Seine. 

Shaw catching me in mid-Atlantic with a cable per- 
mitting me, volens, to stage his Arms and the Man in 


rong on the understanding that I not meddle with 
the text, 
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Stefan Zweig at work on The Perfect Scoundrel in 
which he hoped to endow the central character with 
all his own personal worthlessness (letter written at the 
time he was writing Fouché). 

That Mount Everest of an old man, Theodore Drei- 
ser, sitting at my table on Chisti Prudy and in a speak- 
easy in a New York cellar during Prohibition or chop- 
ping wood in a checked Canadian shirt in wild country 
near his country house on the Hudson—with a fireplace 
downstairs, a little room decorated in “Pompeian” 
style upstairs (I slept there). 

The unusually deep voice of his young wife insisting 
that mixed blood was the best source of genius. 

A gallery of America’s movie bosses. 

The profiles of my film colleagues dwell briefly in my 
mind: Sternberg, von Stroheim, Lubitsch, King Vidor. 

I am wniting about my own times. 

These are not literary descriptions. ‘They are but two 
rows of young teeth plunging into the ripe peach of life. 

Too quickly at the actual moment of encounter. But 
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still retaining the taste, the aroma and the pleasure 
for many years. 

Mayakovsky, and how I failed to make friends with 
him. 

A fat-faced deacon at my cousin’s christening. 

And the duty of entertaining Father Dionisi while 
waiting for little Boris to be plunged into the font. ‘The 
stroll in the garden with me, the twelve-year-old god- 
father, on the right of the venerable old man with 
spectacles on his nose and an irrepressible urge to name 
every tree we approached by its species. ‘To this day | 
remember and marvel at the name “little alder.” 

Is all this of any use to anyone except myself? 

For me it really is useful. 

Without its teaching me anything. Without its edi- 
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CHARLES PHILIPON’S DEFENSE: “Is it my fault, gentlemen of the jury, ... 


fying me. Without its being an “historical fresco.” 
Without its depicting “man in the epoch.” Without its 
being “history interpreted in the mind.” 

But simply, perhaps, as once more killing time in 
pursuit of time lost in the past. 

If it is useful, they will print it. If it is not, it will 
be found among my “literary remains.” 

But maybe it is useful. After all, almost all of this 
consists of highlights snatched from pre-historic 
times—the years before the age of the atomic bomb, 
which now seem so remote. 

And maybe for another reason. 

Once I asked my students what they wanted to hear 
from me during my course of lectures at the college. 

I expected all kinds of answers. 

But someone said timidly and not at all unctuously: 

“Don’t tell us about cutting or films or production 
or direction. Tell us what it takes to become an 
Eisenstein.” 

That was terribly flattering although I could not 
understand how anyone could want to become an 
Eisenstein. 

However, here we go. 

This is how I became what I am. 

And if anybody is interested in the finished product, 
then here are some scattered notes on the process of 
manufacture. 


INTELLECTUAL CINEMA 


I was not very young when I fell victim to the 
Voltairian ailment of disrespect for The Almighty, but 
it was nevertheless before the Revolution. For which 
reason, probably, I caught it pretty bad. 

It followed an almost hysterical religiosity in my 
childhood and a cult of mysticism in my youth. 

The blame probably rests on the clergy. Father 
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Nikolai Perekhvalsky—my spiritual mentor and ip 
structor—was always the personification of splendor. 

Jehovah himself might have envied that greyiy 
mane of his. 

At Mass when Father Nikolai, clad in a silver blu 
chasuble, amidst a cloud of incense pierced by su. 
beams, his hands raised to the heavens, would pe: 
form the main eucharistic sacraments—then, as if 0 
their own accord, or at least prompted by some my 
terious power, the bells pealed out from the distant 
height of the belfry, and it really did seem as though 
the heavens had opened and that grace was poury 
down upon this sinful world. 

Probably it was from those moments that I acquitel 
my life-long weakness for the decorative element i 
religion, for rays of light piercing the incense, fu 
columns of dust or mist which I shot for the scree 
for the luxuriant hair of the priests in my pictures 
from the one in Potemkin to those in the processio 
in Ivan the Terrible—for cassocks, chasubles, and di 
matics, for omophoriums and epitrachelions. 

For everything in this line, even though connected 
with different faiths, like Anatole France, who called 
himself a “Catholic who ceased to be a Christian.” 

Father Nikolai personified that splendor during the 
performance of the eucharist. For anyone with a way 
ward imagination he was irresistible. 

He was quite another man in the classroom at ¢ 
vinity lessons, when he would clutch his godly beati 
in one fist, twist it round his chin and, tossing hi 
mane, drive us through the catechism, paragraph b 
paragraph. 

“Now you,” he would address me, poking me wit! 
a finger of the hand that was not busy with his beard 
“you maintain that God is omnipotent. Isn’t that so” 

“Yes,” I would reply, cautiously, sensing from hi 
tone the trap he was about to lay for me. 
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“I see. Well, then, he is omnipotent, yet . . . he 
cannot commit a sin. Omnipotent, yet unable to 
accomplish what any one of us, great sinners, is capable 
of doing.” 

No, Father, you won’t catch me that way. 

I am already sufficiently versed in your sophistries 
to be able to reply with submissive look and inner 
rejoicing : 

“A sin is a sign of weakness. And to be incapable 
of sinning is the great strength of omnipotence.” 

Father Perekhvalsky grunts approval, releases his 
beard from his fist, resumes his resemblance to Jeho- 
vah, takes up the class ledger, and writes a fat five 
against the name of his cleverest pupil. 

Unaware of how he was crushing the spirit of that 
pupil with the conventional sign and how he was 
stifling my complicated impulse toward “natural” re 
lgion with the ambiguous paragraphs of church 
casuistry. 

But. the shock and offence of the final blow was 
administered by the magnificent dean of Riga Cathe- 
dral, the archpriest Father Pliss, who presided at the 
fnal examination in divinity. 

Seventeen years earlier he had plunged me, a mere 
lump of flesh, into the font, giving me the name of 
Sergei, while I screamed from contact with the water. 

However, that does not now keep him from playing 
a sly trick to “trap” me with questions outside the 
range of the ones that had been set. 

Father Perekhvalsky follows the game with undis- 
guised anxiety, for his own prestige is at stake. The 
other members of the commission smirk carnivorously, 
enjoying this sordid spectacle just as though they were 
sitting at a card table, although the green-clothed 
table separating their torsos from the lower half of 
their bodies has quite a different shape from a card 





. . if His Majesty’s face looks like a pear? 
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table and extends the entire breadth of the assem- 
bly hall. 

However, one of the Christian virtues—compassion 
—induces the terrible conclave not to spoil my ma- 
triculation report after all. On it under the heading 
“divinity,” the traditional five which is obligatory for 
top pupils appears in all its beauty. 

Later I became an atheist. 

Perhaps this digression from my main subject is 
overlong, but besides explaining something that con- 
cerns me personally, the subject matter of these pages 
is now particularly important for me in that it throws 
light on my not very reverential attitude to the foun- 
ders of Christianity. 

Drawing in one way or another on those origins 
and seizing my opportunity, in October I attacked 
the very concept of an omniscient god, which is ac- 
tually only a hollow sound. 

I tried to find the most accurate expression of the 
contrast between the splendor of outer reputation and 
the emptiness of content. The image suggested itself: 

The equating of the most richly gilded baroque 
Christ with the crude wooden idol of the Eskimos or 
the Giliaks. 

It is easy to photograph any of these separately. 

But how can one use the medium of the film to 
convey the idea that they are one and the same thing? 
How can cinema place the equals sign between them? 

Here an early childhood recollection came to my 
aid. At the time I had absorbed it quite unconsciously. 
And the idea of using it in connection with what I 
did in October came to me much, much later. 

There are two ways of discovering something that 
becomes an enduring passion. Either some older com- 
rade or spiritual mentor introduces you to it. Or you 
come across it by yourself. 
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DAUMIER. The Death Watch. 


In the latter instance the passion is specially keen. 
That is what happened to me with Daumier. I 
discovered him myself. Rummaging in my parents’ 
bookcases when I was quite young, I found an album 


on the Franco-Prussian War and the Paris Commune. 


The album was full of caricatures: I liked André 
Gill. Cham less. But I didn’t like Bertall at all. I was 
quite carried away by Daumier. 

I was so attracted to him that the very first book 
I bought of my own choice was a short monograph 
on Daumier (bought in conspiracy with my governess 
who secretly squeezed the price out of household 
expenses ). 

I was ten at the time. ; 

The older I grew, the more I became involved. My 
familiarity with Daumier introduced me to the heroic 
pages of French caricature at the time of the July 
monarchy and the “Bourgeois King,” Louis-Philippe. 
The brilliance of the “pear” devised by Philipon as 
a symbol of Louis-Philippe’s face. As Philipon saw it, 
the tuft of hair on the head and the shoulder-length 
peruke formed an outline like a pear, and this vision 
became the conventional symbol for Louis-Philippe. 

Old Daumier continually used the pear theme in 
his immortal series of caricatures. 

However, the drawing that I knew from childhood 
was a lithograph of the sketch Philipon had done in the 
courtroom when on trial for libeling the king. 
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Now when I recall my childhood impression of 
that print and the image of the deity I constructed 
in October, I am convinced that the first subcon- 
sciously suggested the second. 

In one way or another, by direct visual means, | 
built up a similar chain of inseparable links connect- 
ing the wooden stump of the Giliak idol at one end 
and the most elaborate image of the deity that I could 
find among the baroque monuments of St. Peters- 
burg at the other. 

Image after image fused almost plastically. Each 
fusion radiated golden rays, virtually coinciding in 
contour. The next to appear was a multi-armed Hindu 
god. 

The terrible face of this god changed into another 
Hindu god whose silhouette resembled the outline 
of the cupola of the mosque on Kamenny-Ostrov 
Prospekt. 

This outline in turn coincided with the mask of 
the Japanese deity Amaterasu (according to one leg: 
end she founded the Oriental theatre). She was re- 
placed by the sinister beak of one of the minor deities 
of the Nipponese Olympus. And this in turn coin- 
cided in pattern with a Negro religious mask from 
Africa. 

And from there to the last Giliak idol it was but 
two strides past some deity of Eskimo witch doctors 
with helplessly dangling wooden paws. 
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And on the screen the idea was conveyed with the 
precision Of Philipon’s drawing and always provoked 
laughter. 

But . . . the gods punished their offender and 
inflicted him with a (temporary) clouding of his 
reason. 

What had happened? wondered the author, who 
was no longer a young scapegrace though nonetheless 
enthusiastic. 

After all, the “thesis” I had just managed to convert 
to the screen was purely logical, abstract, and, if you 
like, intellectual. 

Which meant that it was possible to put on the 
screen abstract conceptions, logically formulated 
theses, intellectual and not merely emotional phe- 
nomena. 

And without recourse to plot, story, characters, 
actors, etc. 

Just as it was possible to have an emotionally ef- 
fective. montage of images (only occasionally using 
subject and plot) so, apparently, it was possible to 
have intellectual montage. 

“Intellectual montage!” Born in 1928. Condition- 
ally labelled “IM-28.” 

And so an entire system of such cinematography 
was possible. Cinematography capable of making ab- 
stract theses blossom out in a direct, emotional way. 

“Intellectual cinema” was a possibility! 

And—as so often happened—rushing from insuff- 
cient premises to unjustified conclusions . . . “in pros- 
pect” I saw the cinema of the future (nothing less, 
of course) as an “intellectual cinema.” As an era of 
intellectual cinematography. Feverishly, a militant 
manifesto was written. It was entitled “Prospects,” of 
course, and published in the journal of the People’s 
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Commissariat of Education (Nos. 1-2), a journal that 
seems to have been founded specially to publish this 
article, for later, for some reason, Anatoli Vasilievich 
Lunacharsky stopped publishing it. 

Here is an excerpt from that declaration: 

“The possibilities of such cinematography are un- 
limited. This type of cinema alone has the power of 
putting on the screen concepts in Marx’s Capital.” It 
is precisely that theme which is given prominence 
in production plans. Meanwhile I am off on a trip 
through Europe and America, my baggage being my 
joy in having discovered the principles of “intellectual 
cinema.” 

The idea was a sensation and was warmly received. 

At the same time that Soviet critics and the sup- 
porters of naturalism tore “Prospects” to shreds be- 
cause it attacked a number of semi-official (R.A.P.P.) 
programmatic slogans of the day (“the theory of the 
living man’), others together with Western maga- 
zines could only welcome a “trend” which aimed at 
using the most daring means to bring abstract specu- 
lations to life with the rich flames of emotionally bril- 
liant forms. 

Of the hostile critics, I should in all honesty say 
that they did not go very deeply into the question. I 
snapped back at them post factum. 

But favorable critics also overlooked the fact that 
after all an undeniable part of the program belongs 
just as much to any intelligent and purposeful art. 

To present an idea in emotionally gripping images 
. .. that is what old Goethe wanted to do long ago. 

What was controversial and new was the “direct” 
melting of the idea into the structure of plastic pic- 
tures to attain that “magic” effect in certain (cutting) 
combinations. 


ANDRE GILL. Richard Wagner. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE, 
NEW TESTAMENT 


C. H. Dodd, Director 


Oxford and Cambridge University Presses LONDON 


Professor C. H. Dodd, Director of “The New English 
Bible,” explains that the Revised Version (1881-95) 
had not ousted the King James Bible (1607-11) from 
Church use by the time that its own copyright was 
about to lapse, though fresh textual discoveries had 
already put certain passages out of date. In 1938, there- 
fore, the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as copyright holders, decided to forestall rival publish- 
ers by asking scholars to submit specimen pages of a 
new revised version. 

These specimens did not pass muster, war broke out, 
and no more was heard of the project until May, 1946, 
when the Church of Scotland made a bold move. Her 
General Assembly sent a memorandum to other Prot- 
estant Churches, suggesting that the King James (or 
Authorized) Version had grown too archaic for fur- 
ther amendment and that a new authoritative trans- 
lation should be published in current English for the 
“wider public’—meaning, perhaps, non-church-going 
Christians. They persuaded the Church of England, 
the Methodist Church, the Congregational Union, the 
Baptist Union, the Presbyterian Church of England, 
the Society of Friends, the Churches in Wales, the 
Churches in Ireland, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety and the National Bible Society of Scotland, to 
form a Joint Committee which would undertake the 
new translation—on condition that the two Presses sub- 
sidized it. 

Panels of scholars were thereupon set up for the Old 
Testament, the New, and the Apocrypha. They com- 
missioned specialists to draft rough translations of en- 
tire books, and then discussed these around a table, 
verse by verse, until a closer rendering had been ap- 
proved by vote. The second draft went to a panel of 
literary advisers, who met around another table and 
suggested improvements in style. The third draft went 
back to the scholars, who satisfied themselves that their 
intricate work had not been undone and, in cases cf 
doubt, disputed with their advisers the conflicting 
claims of scholarship and current English. Where 
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agreement could not be reached, the decision was left 
to a triumvirate, who prepared a fifth draft for approval 
by the Joint Committee. Their New Testament is at 
last on sale, gaily bound and elegantly printed, and has 
been greeted with a special service of thanksgiving. 

Was this service not somewhat premature? After all, 
no one can hope to understand the Gospels (as the 
Evangelists themselves insisted ) without first studying 
the Law and the Prophets; and since the Revised Old 
Testament lagged four years behind the New, we may 
have to wait a long while for these to appear in the 
same edition. Despite their acceptance of the memo- 
randum, the Churches now admit that their work can 
only supplement, not replace, the King James Version, 
Moreover, though a wider public may be buying a mil- 
lion copies of this New Testament—a celebrated court 
case and the commendation of a bishop recently sold 
more than a million copies of another, very different 
book—will they ever take it to their hearts, as their 
ancestors took the King James Bible? The answer, I 
fear, is: they cannot, and will not. 

Almost every good translation of the Bible—such as 
Jerome’s Latin Vulgate, Luther’s German Bible, Bish- 
op Morgan’s Welsh Bible, and the Bibles of Tyndale 
and Coverdale—has been undertaken by a single highly 
gifted zealot. ‘Tyndale was executed before he could 
complete his task, but he set the English style which 
his friend Coverdale borrowed (1535), which persisted 
in Matthew’s Bible (1537), The Great Bible (1539), 
and The Bishops’ Bible (1568), and which lives on in 
the King James Version (1611). A sacred book must 
be all of a piece, as though written by the hand of God 
Himself; and this can hardly happen unless a man of 
strong character, wide knowledge and natural elo- 
quence, working only for the love of God—perhaps un- 
der threat of death—sets his seal on it. If scholars after- 
wards correct the inevitable errors, they will at least be 
wise to preserve his rhythms and diction. 


Yet it is now as when Homer complained that four | 


stalwarts of his own day could hardly budge from the 
ground the boulders that Hector and Ajax tossed about 
in battle. Modern ecclesiasticism cannot tolerate a 
Tyndale. He will no longer be strangled and burned at 
the stake, as in 1536, but simply ignored. If a new 
translation is needed, the invidious task of authorship 
must be shared among a number of highly placed the- 
ologians, whose majority decisions will flatten out any 
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intrusive personal style. 

“The New English Bible” is thus a literary freak: a 
hook without a writer. The scholars who made the first 
rough translations did not write it. Nor did the panel 
of advisers. Nor did the chairmen who invited sugges- 
tions and counter-suggestions. Nor did the editorial 
triumvirate. Nor did the Director, Professor C. H. 
Dodd, Oxford’s foremost exegetist and a man of im- 
mense learning, but certainly no master of English 
prose. 

What the Presses needed, if they were set on mis- 
sioning lost Christians, was a professional writer who, 
sitting down alone and undisturbed, would work out a 
translation not merely verse by verse, but chapter by 
chapter: keeping his English at a continuous high level, 
varying the rhythms, making the sense inescapable and 
the style irreproachable, carrying each chapter through 
several drafts, and then allowing two or three learned 
and sympathetic friends to suggest amendments. 

I grant that even an ideal modern English transla- 
tion, the main virtue of which would be its immediate 
intelligibility, could not compete in holiness against 
the King James Bible. Those solemn ‘Tudor cadences, 
divided into poetic verses, combine with an antique 
vocabulary to slow down the reading pace and promote 
tligious awe. How memorably the Sermon of the 
Mount begins! 


] And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a 
mountain: and when he was set, the disciples came 
unto him: 

2 And he opened his mouth, and taught them, say- 

Ing: 
No writer could improve on that to-day. However, the 
Church of Scotland had argued: “Better read the Bible 
as if it were a newspaper than not at all. Though archa- 
isms may preserve sanctity, they also obscure truth.” 
Very well. In that case the Joint Committee should 
have been realistic. People read newspapers for infor- 
mation and pleasure, not as a religious task. And since 
sub-editors pass no news items unless brief, simply 
written, and self-explanatory, their rule should have 
been followed. 

True, the New Testament cannot be offered to the 
average newspaper reader without drastic revision and 
copious annotation. But we are now living in the Late 
Christian Era, when fewer than five so-called Protest- 
ants out of every hundred are regular churchgoers or 
Bible readers. Most of them, indeed, still feel sufficient 
teligious nostalgia to get married by a priest, have their 
children baptized, and arrange a church funeral; yet it 
is not the archaic language of the Bible that daunts 
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them so much as their ignorance of its historical and 
doctrinal background—which the new translation does 
nothing to dispel. Moreover, what they are now given 
is pulpit English, an uneasy compromise between an- 
cient and modern, rather than current English. 

See what the panels offer in exchange for that haunt- 
ing introduction to the Sermon on the Mount:— 


When he saw the crowds he went up the hill. He 
took his seat and when his disciples had gathered round 
him he began to address them. 

And this is the teaching he gave: 

Any efficient sub-editor would have reduced its length 
by a whole line, striking out five “he’s” and making it 
clear that Jesus did not escape up a hill in order to ad- 
dress the disciples in private, but took his seat on a 
convenient hillock and preached thence to a crowd. 
As it stands, “them” refers only to the disciples. It 
should run, rather:— 


Noticing the crowds, Jesus seated himself on a hill- 
ock, and when his disciples had joined him, preached 
as follows: 


Or take this sonorous King James passage:— 


THE FIRST EPISTLE 
general of John 
Chapter I. 


He describeth the person of Christ, in whom we 
have eternal life, by a communion with God: to which 
we must adjoin holiness of life, to testify the truth of 
that our communion and profession of faith, as also to 
assure us of the forgiveness of our sins by Christ’s 
death. 

1 That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of 
the Word of life; 

2 (For the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
us); 

3 That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. 

4 And these things write we unto you, that your 
joy may be full. 


Contrast this with the jerky “New English Bible” ren- 
dering: one of the two passages selected by the Presses 
to advertise their venture:— 
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The First Letter of 
JOHN 
Recall to Fundamentals 


1 It was there from the beginning; we have heard it; 
we have seen it with our own eyes; we looked upon it, 
and felt it with our own 2 hands; and it is of this we 
tell. Our theme is the word of life. ‘This life was made 
visible; we have seen it and bear our testimony; we 
here declare to you the eternal life which dwelt with 
the Father and 3 was made visible to us. What we have 
seen and heard we declare to you, so that we and you 
together may share in a common life, that life which 
we share with the Father 4 and his Son Jesus Christ. 
And we write this in order that the joy of us all may 
be complete. 


The gratuitous sub-title, “Recall to Fundamentals,” 
might serve for an editorial in some diocesan review 
but helps no one to identify the recurrent “it” of verse 
1. Puzzled readers, seeking guidance from the King 
James synopsis, will find that this graceless “it” (per- 
haps the most undistinguished word in our language) 
refers to none other than Jesus Christ as the Incarnate 
Word of God! And the chopping up of a long Greek 
sentence has introduced a confusing new subject, “our 
theme.” The translators also use the word “life’’ five 
times in five lines, where the King James Version is 
content with three, and where only two are needed. 
Nor do they explain whether “John” is John the Bap- 
tist, John the Apostle, or John the Elder. 

An intelligible version in current English would run 
to little more than half the length:— 


Letters Ascribed to John, 


son of Zebedee 
I 


Manifesto presenting Jesus of Nazareth 

as the Incarnate Word of God. 

This is to testify that the Word of Life uttered by 
God at the Creation took form as Jesus the Anointed 
King of Israel, whom we, his followers, were privileged 
to see, hear and touch while he lived on earth. It will 
cause us supreme joy if all who read these words enter 
the spiritual fellowship which our new understanding 
of eternal life permits us to share with God through 
His son Jesus. 


A literary adviser who suggested so free a handling of 
Holy Writ would, of course, have been frowned upon 
by his panel. Though a proper translation from New 
Testament Greek into English sometimes demands the 
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William Tyndale, first translator into English of the New 
Testament. 


recasting not merely of phrases and sentences, but of 
paragraphs, the Joint Committee had rules that the 
verses must keep their original order; and that no add: 
tions must be made to the text, even where its sens 
was defective; nor any words omitted, even where the 
were repetitive. 

Then take the King James rendering of Luke 1, 
12-14:— 


12 And it came to pass, when he was in a certain 
city, behold a man full of leprosy: who seeing Jesus fel 
on his face, and besought him, saying, Lord, if tho 
wilt, thou canst make me clean. 

13 And he put forth his hand, and touched him 
saying, I will: be thou clean. And immediately the 
leprosy departed from him. 

14 And he charged him to tell no man: but go, and 
shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing 
according as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them. 


Contrast this with the “New English Bible” render 
ing:— 


12 He was once in a certain town where there hap 
pened to be a man covered with leprosy; seeing Jesus 
he bowed to the ground and begged his help. “Sir,” he 
said, “if only you will, you can cleanse me.” 

13 Jesus stretched out his hand, touched him, ant 
said, “Indeed I will; be clean again.” The leprosy 14 left 
him immediately. Jesus then ordered him not to tel 
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anybody. “But go,” he said, “show yourself to the 
priest, and make the offering laid down by Moses for 
your cleansing; that will certify the cure.” 


What is the unenlightened reader to make of this inci- 
dent? It would have been only fair to explain that the 
man cured was not a leper—true leprosy reached Pal- 
estine from Syria in King Herod’s days, centuries after 
the Mosaic quarantine law had been promulgated— 
put a sufferer from some lesser skin disease described 
in Leviticus, such as scaldhead, ringworm, psoriasis, or 
avitiligo, like Miriam’s, psychosomatically induced. 
Since Mosaic “lepers” were barred from towns and vil- 
ages, “town” should be rendered “township.” “In a 
certain town there happened to be a leper” mischiev- 
ously suggests that he had broken quarantine; it also 
omits the implication of “behold,” that Jesus first no- 
ticed him. 

“Bowed to the ground” transforms the man’s con- 
vulsive. prostration into a slow, courteous reverence. 
“Sir” is not at all the way for an abject sinner to ad- 
dress God’s representative; and “Indeed I will” is 
wrong, since “will” in modern English implies a re- 
solve, not a wish. Observe the sequence of “‘y’s”—lep- 
rosy, immediately, anybody—and the juxtaposition of 
offering and cleansing, accidents which offend the ear. 
“Jesus then ordered him not to tell anybody” needs 
qualification, being at once contradicted by “But go 
show yourself to the priest.” “Offering” should be “sin- 
offerings.” ‘To certify a cure, the “leper” had to pro- 
duce two sacrificial lambs, a quantity of flour and a 
measure of oil (or, if he was poor, one lamb and two 
doves ); but these sin-offerings were not brought to the 
Temple until seven days after his ritual purification. 
The modern reader deserves something like this:— 


In one township, a vitiliginous man caught Jesus’s 
eye and threw himself on the ground, crying: “My lord, 
you could cure me, if you wished!” 

Jesus touched him. “Then be cured,” he said, and 
as the rash began to fade added: “Tell no one of my 
part in this cure. But go to a priest, show him that your 
skin is clear, obey his instructions, and get ready the 
sin-offerings ordained by the Book of Leviticus.” 


Since the Gospels were written in provincial Greek 
by semi-literate Aramaic-speaking saints, and have been 
edited with often shocking carelessness, the question 
arises: how far should errors be corrected? Because an 
inattentive early copyist of Matthew xx, 7-9, misread 
a proper name, must the modern reader search through 
Jeremiah for an important and relevant prophecy 
which occurs in Zechariah alone? “The New English 
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Bible” withholds even the marginal correction found 
in the King James Version. And because sacred pic- 
tures always show Jesus carrying the whole Cross, not 
the cross-piece only (as demanded by the Roman penal 
code), must this mistranslation be perpetuated? 

The Presses advertise their scholars’ attention to 
newly discovered papyri, but I find little evidence of it. 
I first looked up Galatians iv, 14 (a convenient in- 
stance), to see whether use had been made of the 
eldest and best text from Chester Beatty Papyrus 46 
which, as it happens, corresponds with the Byzantine 
text used in the King James Version. But no: the trans- 
lators had preferred an inferior Western text, and gone 
out of their way to present Paul’s self-confessed in- 
firmity as a physical one—though the King James mar- 
ginal reference rightly equates it with the “thorn in 
my flesh” (2 Corinthians xxii, 7), a familiar Old Testa- 
ment phrase implying an uneradicated moral weak- 
ness. 

In Matthew vii, 6, I read: “do not give dogs what 
is holy; do not feed your pearls to pigs.” Yet Henry 
and Renée Kahane, of Fordham University, showed 
three years ago that these injunctions are parallel and 
directed against sacrilege rather than folly. ‘They mean: 
“Do not give sacrificial meat to dogs, nor throw crumbs 
of shew bread before swine.” 

Wherever I looked, it was the same. A need for unan- 
imity among the rival Churches, some of them funda- 
mentalist, had always prevented the translators from 
effectively modernising in the way they were commis- 
sioned to do. They had patched an old garment rather 
than woven a new one; though warned by the highest 
possible authority what the result would be. 


Robert Graves 
The Observer (London) 


ZIELONE WZGORZA AFRYKI 
Ernest Hemingway 


Translated by Bronislaw Zielinski 
Iskry WARSAW 


Nowa Kultura, a magazine viewed as the voice of 
Poland’s younger, more independent intellectuals, 
in reviewing a recently-published translation of an 
early Hemingway novel, discusses the famed 
author’s general philosophy. 


Despite the large first printing of 50,000 copies, 
Emest Hemingway’s book Green Hills of Africa has 
been snapped up so rapidly that one would look for 
it in vain in Warsaw bookstores. It’s worth reflecting 
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whether the magic of the great writer's name is at work 
here or is this indeed, per se, a significant contribution 
to contemporary literature. 

Although Hemingway claims that this book is a 
novel, it has few characteristics usually identified 
with that literary genre. We have here rather a collec- 
tion of reminiscences, sincere and suggestive, of the 
experiences which the author, an ardent hunter, has 
had in hunting exotic beasts in Africa. 

But can the subject of these memoirs, quite monot- 
onous in their course, also stir the reader that is in- 
different to the attractions of hunting? Is it sufficient 
to accept the authenticity of experiences, the vividness 
of the narrative colored by quick portraits of native 
huntsmen and guides and by fragmentary sketches of 
tropical nature? Probably not. What stands out are 
other virtues of this book, chiefly Hemingway’s re- 
lationship to the basic theme. 

To him hunting is not just a sport providing pow- 
erful emotions of struggle and killing. Hunting is 
intertwined with the enigma of life and death, it is a 
ritual enabling man to master life’s wisdom. After 
the kill, the excitement of pursuit subsides, man be- 
comes a bit calmer inside because killing “is not a 
feeling you can share.” The very sensation of killing 
is not troubling if the animal was shot “cleanly,” i.e. 
skillfully, at once, because “they all must die anyway,” 
and a man’s participation in “this nightly or periodic 
killing, which goes on always, is something insignifi- 
cant,” and that is why a man doesn’t have any sense 
of guilt. This kind of philosophy, which accepts death 
as normal, inevitable, is espoused often by Heming- 
way’s heroes, especially by those who live in close 
intercourse with nature such as peasants (For Whom 
The Bell Tolls), fishermen (The Old Man and The 
Sea), toreadors (Death in the Afternoon), and hunt- 
ers (Snows of Kilimanjaro). 

The work’s broad appeal is stimulated not only 
by the philosophy upon which the theme is devel- 
oped. Extremely interesting are the digressions woven 
in between the hunting tales, e.g. on the subject of 
literature and several of its leading figures. It reveals 
that Hemingway thought very highly of Tolstoi while 
he had a decidedly negative opinion of Heinrich Mann. 
He thinks modern American literature “comes from 
one book by Mark Twain called Huckleberry Finn.” 
“There was nothing before,” says the author in a con- 
versation with Kandinsky, “there has been nothing 
good since” because America cannot have great writ- 
ers who are being destroyed in different ways. First, 
economically because life in America forces one al- 
ways to fight for more money, which reduces one’s 
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writing to “slop, not on purpose but because it j 
hurried. For they write when there is nothing to gy 
or no water in the well.” And “once they have be. 
trayed themselves, they attempt to justify this be. 
trayal and you get more slop.” 

Other digressions treat Hemingway’s attitude to. 
ward his homeland. “Our people went to America be. 
cause that was the place to go then. It had been, 
good country and we made a bloody mess of it. , ” 
Hemingway thus also explains his love for traveling 
After all, “you could always come back. Let the 
others come to America who did not know that they 
had come too late.” 

Finally, there are autobiographic passages given 
with sometimes brutal frankness. Hemingway, posing 
the question of who is the greatest writer in America, 
answers it thus: “ ‘My husband,’ my wife said.” We 
observe an author who unhesitatingly states that he 
thinks his writing is worthwhile “as an end in itself,” 
and who wants to write a lot so as to enjoy life and 
write his best, but at the same time have “his life” 
which is “a damned good life.” The book is full of 
tales of his safaris, hunting yarns, reminiscences and 
anecdotes about contemporary writers, not overly 
sophisticated account-settling with enemies (his te- 
marks about Gertrude Stein), and finally no small 
amount of whisky and beer. But this cannot be de- 
scribed, one should read it himself in order to appre- 
ciate fully the subtle self-irony, the profound self 
perception, the eminently humanitarian magnanimity 
toward human frailties. 

Add to all this the lively and faithful translation 
by Bronislaw Zielinski, which superbly mirrors the 
difficult shadings of Hemingway’s style, and it is not 
surprising that in Green Hills of Africa everybody can 
find something of real interest and enjoyment. It is 
not then just Hemingway’s name that is responsible 
for the success of this book. 

Nowa Kultura (Warsaw) 


THE EASTERN ECONOMIST 1961 
E. P. W. da Costa, Ed. 


The Eastern Economist, Ltd., NEW DELHI 


This exquisitely produced Annual Number is mainly 
“concerned with an analysis of the American genius 
for technology, sales, and economic and social equal: 
ity.” Mr. E. P. W. da Costa, who has drawn from the 
“Resources for the Future, Inc.” and the “Paley Re: 
port,” succeeds in projecting his study “to fill the gap 
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between the Indian Union in 2000 A.D. and the 
United States forty years from now.” And the entire 
perspective of Indo-American relations is set in a 
background which is political, cultural and social as 
well as economic in its implications. 

It would be accurate to describe America as a mid- 
dle class nation in the tradition of Locke. In this con- 
nection, it would be interesting to recall an illuminat- 
ing comment made by Prof. Hans Kohn: “What Karl 
Marx regarded as the central issue of modern Euro- 
pean history, the struggle of the bourgeoisie against 
the aristocracy and the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie, has hardly had a counterpart in American re- 
ality. This astounding absence of classes and of class 
warfare in the heart-land of modern capitalism had 
been noticed also in 1890 (the period of many labor 
troubles) by a French observer and explained by him 
as part of the American system of individualism.” 
It is remarkable that even today, despite the impact 
of technology on American society, the professional, 
technical and managerial employees who constitute 
the salaried middle class of America can neither be 
labelled as “capitalists” nor “proletarians,” neither 
“exploiter” nor “exploited.” Indeed, it is a combina- 
tion of this social background and the American ap- 
proach to liberty (rooted in the British tradition) in 
the land of unlimited economic opportunity which 
set the pace for the unique frontier movement. But 
the Indian situation is different. And the Eastern 
Economist has explained it clearly: “Excessive compe- 
tition in the economic sphere is decried as lacking de- 
corum and the business community as a consequence 
has not enjoyed anything like the same approbation 
which it enjoys in the United States. . . . The fear of 
‘profits’ and the charge that the profits are the result 
of exploitation are widespread and thus both Indian 
production and Indian consumption are held back by 
the unwillingness to let economic forces yield the 
highest rewards to those who are their best practi- 
tioners.” However, as argued by the Eastern Econo- 
mist, “the rate of growth in the Indian economy is 
anticipated to be much faster because she can now 
‘skip’ certain processes in technological growth in 
view of the latest technological growth. And the 
Eastern Economist has rightly drawn our attention to 
the “Canadian compromise” of “finding a middle way 
between the ‘loose’ federation of the United States 
and the ‘strong’ federation of the Indian Union.” 

Although a major part of this Annual Number is 
devoted to an analysis of Indo-American relations, the 
Editor has not forgotten to include (which is an an- 
nual feature of great merit) a brilliant review of the 
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Indian economy in the preceding year. And the final 
section is concerned with the question: “To what ex- 
tent have the cultural systems of India and the United 
States intersected?” Prof. Commager in one of his 
Gottesman lectures on American Nationalism at the 
University of Uppsala in Sweden set out the thesis 
that “America could be romantic and democratic, ro- 
mantic and equalitarian, romantic and progressive.” 
If, then, the American concept of the nation as is un- 
derstood, was born of a romantic tradition, America’s 
interest in India was part of American romanticism 
drawn from Coleridge, Schiller and oriental writings, 
especially Indian philosophy. And the leader of this 
movement was Emerson whose immediate influence 
was felt in the writings of Whitman (his Leaves of 
Grass has been described as a blending of the Gita 





and the New York Herald) and Thoreau, although it 
could be traced in some of the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill and in a few poems of Carl Sandburg. Again, 
just as the Greeks had appealed to the Western sense 
of history, the concept of Indian freedom had cap- 
tured the romantic imagination of the American peo- 
ple. And the way in which America had responded to 
the Indian struggle for freedom has touched the heart 
of every sensitive Indian. If the American Declaration 
of Independence and the preamble of the Indian 
Constitution (which has been reproduced in the East- 
ern Economist) are juxtaposed, there is a surprising 
similarity of ideals and aspirations. Indeed, the nation 
which could organize the Boston tea party could easily 
grasp the significance of the Mahatma’s Salt Satya- 
graha. 

The age of strained relationships (or the cold war 
in Indo-American relations as termed by the Eastern 
Economist) is slowly disappearing. ‘The new era of 
friendship is just dawning. This reviewer wonders 
whether the Eastern Economist is sarcastic in arguing 
that “one can be at peace with the Communist world 
generally and yet have an acute cause of discomfort, 
as we currently have from the presence of the People’s 
Republic of China on Indian soil.” It is a truly dia- 
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lectical essay in political euphemism. 

It is possible that India may move towards a more 
fruitful combination of her own past with dynamic, 
technological and liberal elements from the demo- 
cratic West, which in turn might lead to a new syn- 
thesis between East and West. Indeed, a combination 
of such factors as the general ethos of Indian civiliza- 
tion and modern India’s democratic heritage as a re- 
sult of the Western impact, leads us on to hope for a 
continuous dialogue between India and America based 
on a deeper consciousness of shared values and links 
such as individual liberty, and economic and intellec- 
tual co-operation in a wider context than at present. 

Mr. da Costa is to be congratulated on this work. 
And this excellent publication should be of great value 
to students of economic and international affairs. 

A. Ranganathan 
Swarajya (Madras ) 


THE EROTIC SCULPTURE OF INDIA 
Max-Pol Fouchet 


Allen and Unwin LONDON 


The momentum of world interest in the heritage of 
Indian art and thought is still increasing rapidly. From 
Moscow to Montreal, from Sydney to Sao Paulo, the 
imagination of scholars and laymen is being captured 
by India, past and present. More books on one or 
another aspect of Indian life may now be expected from 
foreign writers. Some of these books will be sympto- 
matic of a trend rather than serious contributions to 
the subject. It is particularly necessary to be wary of 
those who are attracted by two themes which domi- 
nate Indian civilization: mysticism and the Kama 
Kalpa. Both lend themselves to unbalanced interpreta- 
tions and to commercialism. 

The Occidental mind is today hungrier than ever 
for expressions of human culture which appear to sup- 
plement its own historic achievements. Remaining 
essentially provincial, in the modern international con- 
text, despite its obvious brilliance, this mind is still 
capable of grappling with conceptions of truth alien 
to its own, with unfamiliar forms of art, with esoteric 
manifestations of emotions far removed from it in 
time, space and spirit. Beneath the fashionable swings 
of enthusiasm from Yoga to Zen, a deeper current of 
study and assimilation is always at work and for this 
one can have nothing but respect. 

Max-Pol Fouchet’s book The Erotic Sculpture of 
India belongs to this current. It has the stamp of learn- 
ing, serious enthusiasm and live intellectual curiosity. 
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It is beautifully laid out, the photographs are sensitive 
and the printing (in Switzerland) is perfection itself, 
The general introduction is followed by short essays 
on Sanchi, Mamalapuram, Ajanta, Elora, Elephant, 
Orcha, Puri, Bhuvaneshwar, Konarak and Khajuraho, 
Many of these together with the illustrations seem 
unrelated to the subject of the book. The latter are 
familiar images of Indian temples and sculpture, not 
specifically erotic. The most engaging feature of the 
author’s lucid prose is the evocation of life and land- 
scape surrounding the monuments, a successfully poetic 
evocation despite its occasional sentimentality. 

One of two critical comments seems called for. 
When the author says, “The Hindu artist mirrors 
Truth” or “Over the land of India spreads the sky 
as man over woman,” one has the uneasy feeling that 
he has surrendered to the charms of his theme rather 
than mastered it. Does not the Occidental artist mir- 
ror Truth, even if it be a very different Truth from 
that of the Hindu artist? Does not the sky of Italy or 
France spread over these countries, as man over wom- 
an? (The erotic image here is not at all sensible.) 
Sometimes Fouchet writes too self-consciously for an 
audience that is presumed to be not very knowledge- 
able about the Hindu way of life. The presumption is 
correct but the attitude to which it leads is faintly 
embarrassing to an Indian reader: “Need we repeat 
that representations of amorous embrace signify the 
union of separate principles, and are to be regarded as 
symbolic of oneness with the Divine?” . 

The skeptical doubts expressed after this rhetorical 
question, on pages 75-76, are not resolved in the book. 
And it is unlikely that the long quotation from Krish- 
namurti (“one of India’s present-day thinkers”) in 
answer to the question whether sexuality is a “prob- 
lem” for the Hindu conscience will satisfy many In- 
dian readers. Krishnamutti has his followers, but his are 
hardly the definitive answers to puzzling questions 
about sex in Indian civilization. 

Nissim Ezekiel 
Quest (Bombay ) 

















FOUR SCREENPLAYS 
Ingmar Bergman 


Translated from the Swedish by Lars Malmstrom 
and David Kushner 


Simon and Schuster NEW YORK 


There seems to be no end to the literature on Ingmar 
Bergman being published these days; one is almost 
tempted to believe that this overwhelming interest in 
the great Swedish motion picture and dramatic genius 
is merely a fad. But the explanation is not that easy; 
more than anything else the reason for this flood of 
books about Bergman seems to be his constant ability 
to illustrate feelings filmically, feelings with which his 
contemporaries as well as he himself are occupied. No 
one can accuse him of merely presenting to the public 
what it wants, and nothing else; Bergman hardly ever 
allows himself to be dictated to by his enthusiastic sup- 
porters. But the observant moviegoer will find in al- 
most all his films something that strikes just him and 
throws light on his own world. Ingmar Bergman is the 
motion picture artist of today—in the best and the 
worst meaning of the word. And hence the tremendous 
interest in his films and the many books about Berg- 
man. 

Among the latest additions to this literary series is 
Four Screenplays of Ingmar Bergman, a volume issued 
in New York containing the scripts for “Smiles of a 
Summer Night,” “The Seventh Seal,” “Wild Straw- 
berries,” and “The Magician.” (The last one has not 
yet been shown in Denmark.) The book is beautifully 
printed and designed and has a brief introduction by 
Carl Anders Dymling, the Swedish producer who has 
been responsible for most of Bergman’s hits. Dymling 
manages in a brief space to offer a calm and ingenious 
judgment of Ingmar Bergman. He neatly deflates the 
attempts by foreign critics to set Bergman on a pedes- 
tal—“as a kind of prophet, half hidden in clouds of 
deep mystery and unintelligible symbolism”—and de- 
clares instead that “we in Sweden don’t regard him as a 
prophet. ‘To us he is a fascinating personality .. . an 
artist of vision with his feet planted solidly on the 
ground.” 

In his own introduction to this collection of scripts, 
Bergman speaks with equal calm about a great deal of 
nonsense that has been written about him. This ten- 
page introduction is, incidentally, the most important 
part of the book and presents important clues to the 
understanding of Bergman’s attempts to achieve his 
own individual style. He tells us his youthful ambition 
had always been directed toward the movies and de- 
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scribes his professional pride in doing a good piece of 
work, and he consistently dismisses all suggestions that 
he would rather have been an author than a motion 
picture artist. He draws a very clear picture for his 
readers in describing an event of his childhood, the 
sights and sounds of which he describes with such fine 
accuracy that an intrusively genuine film picture is 
created. Only one form of the arts seems to have as 
great a hold on him as the film (and the theater ought 
perhaps be added, even though he does not mention it 
himself )—music. Motion pictures and music are alike— 
according to Bergman—in that they both play directly 
upon our feelings, bypassing our mind, (A rather sim- 
plified judgment.) It is easier for us to agree with him 
when he says that the film and music have rhythm in 
common. Though Bergman fails to state these opinions 
with precision, he does add something about the prin- 
ciples underlying his style. 

Bergman also presents thoughts about himself as an 
artist and about the task of the artist as a whole. He re- 
fers to his childhood and upbringing and relates with 
gratitude his experiences in the Swedish film industry, 
where he had over the years enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities for development. In connection with this vol- 
ume, he also writes about the defects of film scripts that 
do not have proper notations and thus are not suited 
for publication in book form. The film has nothing to 
do with literature, he says; one cannot just put down a 
film on paper. One can put down the words of the dia- 
logue, but not their accurate relation in the sequence of 
the film. “It is quite impossible for me to indicate the 
way in which the film ‘breathes and pulsates,’” he re- 
marks regarding his.task in transferring his filmic vi- 
sions to the script before the shooting begins. 

Without exactly expressing scepticism about the 
publication of four of his film scripts, Bergman ‘has 
nevertheless made clear the unsatisfying features of 
such a book. Unlike a play, a film script is not reading 
matter. A film depends on the visual, not merely on 
the “frame” of the script. The lighting, cutting, the 
movements of the camera, add yet another dimension. 
Thus it is difficult to make the reading of a script re- 
warding. But those who have seen these pictures, will 
relive the experience—or have their disappointment 
underscored; and what is immediately impressive in this 
book is that Bergman’s visions are resurrected through 
the reading of the scripts. The Bergman enthusiast will 
not remain lukewarm when reading the four scripts but 
will perceive that special visual poetry and style that 
Bergman has such good reason to be proud of. 

The selection has been made with very good judg- 
ment in that the four scripts in the volume represent 
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Bergman’s different kinds of film: the comedy, the in- 
tellectual tragedy, the morality play, and the psycho- 
logical study. Of the four scripts, “Smiles of a Summer 
Night” remains the most beautiful and the most bitter, 
though one may shudder at the mixture of the cynical 
and the erotic. ““The Seventh Seal,” on the other hand, 
does not improve on being read. When Bergman phi- 
losophizes and lets the characters express a rather sche- 
matic philosophy, he seems weak, banal and transpar- 
ent. Thus he proves the correctness of his claim that he 
is not an author but a motion picture artist. His art con- 
sists in the visual, and his film scripts provide the reader 
with a great and rewarding experience when the text 
itself is pushed aside and the memory of a moment of 
visual greatness is revived. 


Jorgen Stegelmann 
Translated by Erik J. Friis, from 
Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen ) 





From Bergman’s “Smiles of a Summer Night” 
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SUNFLOWER POEMS 
Tita Lacambra-Ayala 


Filipino Signatures MANILA 


As far as I can range over it, the English in which 
these poems of Mrs. Tita Lacambra-Ayala are written 
carries among a few others a couple of words that are 
recently subjected to unlinguistic inquisition. . . , 

The words referred to are “poetess” and “prophet. 
ess,” to which their masculine forms are preferred not 
only by the English who have obvious reasons not to 
convert the memory of Lord Byron into a suffragette, 
but also by Filipino grammarians who make it pres. 
tigious to imitate. It is suggested that in this country, 
where prestige is courted wantonly, no female human 
being can ever deserve title for the poems she makes, 
I disagree with this none-too-real anachronism. Male. 
ness does not constitute, much less monopolize, excel- 
lence. Mrs. ‘Tita Lacambra-Ayala is a case in point. 

It is hard to forego familiarity with the performance 
of Mrs. Lacambra-Ayala. Around 1951, the student 
literary magazine of the University of the Philippines 
began publishing her. Since then bigger magazines oc. 
casionally had her mature items... . 

The pieces opening the triad in this volume disclose 
what this selection is about, namely, the intelligibility 
of what may pass unnoticed by the observant. Mrs. 
Lacambra-Ayala shows concern in looking over grounds 
covered by a variety of poetic scrutinies before her 
doing so, for what else but a guardian-like attitude can 
extract theme—lucidly at that—from instances already 
pressed for essence? Her guardianship, though, is not 
over the innocent, lest I convey the impression; it is 
quite late to imagine that children are in our midst, the 
fact witnessing enough that somehow we all appear 
experienced and at surface even feel we are prophets 


of our own significance. On the other hand, I don't f 


imply that we socialize, for we may then be patronizing 
to this poetess’s concern with the personal and ant 
mate, “preening without pretence,” “agony of begin- 
nings,” “a shaky thing” that is the world—grave-enough 
matter, to be sure, if those who ought to be attentive 
were still held to it by human gravity. . .. 

It is hazardous to have merely statements without 
symbols, or symbols without statements. Otherwise, 
we can also contend that Mrs. Lacambra-Ayala should 
veer from her orientation and follow the distinctly 
Japanese or Chinese tradition in celebrating the sut- 
flower, for instance, or the rain, or creations, precisely. 


Alejandrino G. Hufana 
Comment (Manila) 
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ON GENERAL TALENSKY 


To the Editor: 

There are perhaps fifty-seven varieties 
of pacifist, from variety one who wants 
peace on anybody’s terms to variety fifty- 
seven who wants it only on his own; but 
among rulers the choice narrows drasti- 
cally to, say, varieties fifty to fifty-six. To 
go below fifty is to be threatened with loss 
of sovereignty; to go to fifty-seven is to 
look unreasonable even to little bo-peep. 
The U.S. would seem to be about variety 
fifty, the U.S.S.R. a clean fifty-six. 

We have made too much of this dif- 
ference, a difference to be proud of with, 
at best, temperance; and we have lis- 
tened for years, with an unbecoming 
righteousness, to the U.S.S.R.’s wild in- 
sistence that it is really about variety 
two. Meanwhile the actual positions of 
the two countries with reference to any 
significant concessions have remained— 
or so at least it seems to an amateur— 
the same. 

The U.S.S.R.’s latest bid for recogni- 
tion as variety two was printed in AT- 
LAS’s first issue, the piece by Soviet Gen- 
eral N. Talensky, “On the Character of 
Modern Warfare,” in which he declared 
that “war as an instrument of policy is 
outliving itself.” It was an interesting 
piece; we should be given more of such 
texts to read; but it contained two of the 
major Soviet “fallacies” which have been 
feeding our Western righteousness for 
years. In the first place, having described 
at length the uselessness and inhumanity 
of war as “policy” in our nuclear age, Gen- 
cral Talensky observed that one must still 
prepare against possible aggressors (as if 
that were not policy, and is if there had 
been no recent disputes about who was 
aggressing on whom). And in the second 
place, having described the uselessness and 
inhumanity of aggression, he then defined 
aggression as what the non-socialist coun- 
tries have for policy. Thus he ended by 
saying, practically simultaneously, that 
war is no longer practicable and that war 
is to be expected until all countries are 
socialist. Varieties two and fifty-six all at 
once. 

It is good sport to find fault, thus, with 
the opposition; and it is also of course nec- 
essary sport if we are not to be completely 
snowed by the various pacifist fronts 
which come our way. But we should not, 


I think, be so taken by our view of the 
sport that we neglect the opposition’s 
views. They unfortunately find it a sport 
too; they frequently find our democratic 
and pacifistic protestations positively hi- 
larious—and with some justice—in Cuba, 
in Formosa, in Laos and elsewhere. Gen- 
eral Talensky has no monopoly on nation- 
alistic bias; we would be wise to look for 
our own equivalents whenever we are feel- 
ing dialectically smug. 
REED WHITTEMORE 

Northfield, Minnesota 


Mr. Whittemore is both a poet and a 
writer who has commented on such varied 
aspects of the contemporary American 
scene as organized philanthropy and dis- 
organized poetry. At present he teaches at 
Carleton College, Minnesota, where last 
year he founded a quarterly, ““The Carle- 
ton Miscellany,” which he edits. 

ATLAS is indebted to him for this let- 
ter which helps us launch our new De- 
partment, “Correspondence,” as we have 
wished to do, in the character of a forum 
for the readers’ own views on the opin- 
ions and events covered in the material 
we reprint from foreign publications. 

The ATLAS editor who introduced the 
Talensky article in March contributes this 
further note on the Russian miliiary atti- 
tude, answering Mr. Whittemore’s obser- 
vations: Talensky, and through him 
Khrushchev, do not reject war in general 
but only “modern”, i.e. thermo-nuclear 
war. They are no pacifists. But they be- 
lieve that the destruction of the industrial 
centers would not advance but retard 
world revolution. Talensky puts it thus in 
one of the key sentences of his article: 
“. . . (the) way to Communism would 
become immensely longer.” (This could 
be taken as an implied threat. Logically 
opponents of peaceful coexistence could 
thus be labeled counter-revolutionaries. ) 

Mao Tse Tung apparently does not 
share this view. He has indicated that the 
loss of even 300 million Chinese would 
not seriously endanger China’s position as 
a great power. Comparatively, in fact, it 
would enhance it. Industrialized Russia 
has more to lose than underdeveloped 
China. That is the root of Khrushchev’s 
(and Talensky’s) reluctance to risk a con- 
flict which may develop into a thermo- 
nuclear war. That is the reason why the 


Soviets are “revisionists” in Chinese eyes. 
And it is mainly to them that Talensky 
was speaking. 


ON TRANSLATIONS 


To the Editor: 

May I add my congratulations to the 
many I am sure that you have received 
already for the splendid first issue of AT- 
LAS. The pressing question now, of 
course, is whether the high standard of ac- 
complishment can be maintained in suc- 
cessive issues. Here’s wishing you the best! 

If I may raise a somewhat technical 
point, what mechanism do you use for in- 
suring maximum fidelity in translation? 
You have wisely tried to give your readers 
a cross-section of the many points of view 
which one can encounter on any major 
issue today. How then do you solve prob- 
lems of possible distortion, however un- 
intentional, in translating an article which 
may offer an explanation quite different 
from that one would expect in English- 
speaking countries? If a staff translator, 
not a native of the country of the article’s 
origin, does the work, isn’t there a chance 
that some distortion or misinterpretation 
might creep in? 

In your future issues, I hope you can 
continue the kaleidoscopic presentation 
of problems by publishing such interest- 
ing articles from many writers in many 
lands. With the appreciation that a prob- 
lem may not be subject to only one ex- 
planation may come the understanding 
so essential to peaceful existence of the 
ever-crowding diverse peoples of this small 
world! 

DR. JOHN CONTROULIS 


Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


The question raised by Dr. Controulis 
is a crucial one for any enterprise dealing 
with foreign languages. 

A basic article of ATLAS policy, about 
which we have given assurance to our 
source-publications and our readers, is ac- 
curacy of translation. We feel we can best 
insure the principle of “maximum fidel- 
ity,” avoid “unintentional distortion,” 
and also present comparatively clear Eng- 
lish through our own multilingual staff, 
who strive constantly to maintain fidelity 
in translation. ATLAS editors, full and 
part-time, are responsible for approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of our translations. 
When outside help is needed we endea- 
vor to enlist the most reliable language 
specialists available and to verify their 
work. Such translations, like those done 
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by foreign government representatives, 


are always signed. 
The Editors 


A BAS PRAYING MANTISES 


To the Editor: 

It is enlightening to learn the picture 
that is being presented to Europeans of 
Americans [as in the Christie Rieuf arti- 
cle in the April issue]. 

This is undoubtedly the most scathing 
untrue, misrepresenting image of the 
American female that I have ever read. It 
is full of generalities and hardly touches 
on what the average American woman is 
like. The author evidently led a very shel- 
tered existence during her few years here. 
And this is what she shows the French 
people in return for the hospitality 1 am 
sure she received here. 

Having always lived in the midwest and 
gone to its schools, I can say they are 
quite unlike the ones Miss Rieuf ob- 
served. Certainly American girls date boys. 
That’s nature. As for weekly Saturday 
night formal dances, I know of no such 
schools. So this Frenchwoman was aston- 
ished “at this make-believe love.” Do 
they prefer the real thing in teens? 

The author says she knows many young 
couples who are representative of the av- 
erage prototypes of American standard- 
ization and homogenity. People in this 
country marry when they please, no one 
arranges it for them. As for a given num- 
ber of children: many have more than 
they want, many less. Nature hasn’t read 
any rules. As for a given bank account, 
I wish I had one. 

Most American women are at home 
waiting for their husbands and depend on 
them. This they know and don’t need to 
be constantly told. 

Nobody I know regulates their married 
life according to the Kinsey report, Again, 
nature hasn’t read it. This certainly was 


a select group of people studied by the 
author. 

American women don’t spend all their 
time at teas, etc. If hubby stays home 
with apron and clothespins, it is because 
he thinks his wife deserves some time out. 
No woman could force any man to do 
this if it was not out of love for his wife. 

The majority of American wives are 
interested in their husband’s career, but 
do not supervise it. I would say American 
men value their wives’ opinions, but 
make final decisions themselves. This 
again is love. Author seems to fail to rec- 
ognize that there are other aspects to love 
than sexual. 

I will grant that there are all kinds of 
Americans, as there are good wives and 
bad. Obviously Miss Rieuf does not rec- 
ognize this. I think the French people 
are entitled to learn of all kinds. 

. .. Perhaps it would be wise for Miss 
Rieuf to have all the opposing mail for- 
warded to her. She might gain a new slant 
on things. I know we have faults, but not 
everybody has them all. 

MRS. KENNETH CLAIR 


Park Forest, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

Such energetic and passionate acts as 
male-devouring would seem to be utterly 
out of character for the American women 
that Madame Rieuf delineates so exhaus- 
tively, using so many astonishing “‘well- 
known facts.” A negligent nibble, per- 
haps, but devouring? Besides—what of all 
the calories? Madame Rieuf’s strident ha- 
rangue leads one to wonder if she has 
looked to her own mandibles recently. A 
most amusing article. 


HATTI SAUER 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
Columbia University, New York 


We have heard (et comment!) from 





more American women than men readers 
about “Mantises.”” However, we have not 
yet had a chance to analyze the statistics 
—and frankly, I doubt if we’ll get to it; 
scientifically that is. EDw 


HUMOUR OVERSEAS 


To the Editor: 

An American traveller rushing round 
the world, as is usual, at the speed of a 
satellite, allowed me the privilege of 
glancing through your uproariously enter. 
taining publication. I particularly appre. 
ciated the humour of your literary artistry 
in the choice of articles taken from the 
World Press: in faci, you reach such bril- 
liance in this regard that I am inclined to 
doubt . . . if you really are American. 

Be that as it may, I should like to have 
the opportunity of reading ATLAS at le- 
sure, and request that you enter me for an 
annual subscription. | promise to respect 
both the reality and the fantasy provided 
by your esteemed magazine. ... 

DUDLEY WINDEL 
Liverpool, England 


We are delighted to add citizens of other 
countries to our subscription list and par- 
ticularly appreciate the chance to demon- 
strate to an Englishman that we “real 
Americans” do enjoy good humor, that 
rarest of amenities, wherever we find it— 
in England, for example. (See The North- 
cliffe of the Nile by William Harcout 
from The Spectator in the March 
ATLAS.) 





ADDITIONAL PICTURE CREDITS 


In World Press Comment: Fettered Afri- 
can Giant from Die Zeit; duelers and 
Simon Legree from W. Heath Omnium 
Gatherum. Uncredited caricatures appeat- 
ing in departments from L’Art du rire et 
de la caricature, Arsene Alexandre, Paris, 
ca. 1880. 
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AMERICA EUROPE 


AFRICA 





AUSTRALIA 


Atlas, the giant, supported the heavenly canopy above 
the world of Greek legend. In our times, men’s messages 
cross and recross the world’s lands and seas and traverse 
the skies over them, maintaining communication, sus- 
taining civilization. 

George Salter, ATLAS Magazine's designer, has poeti- 
cally conceived this interplay of men’s ideas and the 
interlocking of their countries as fused into a star: its 
points shaped by the continents’ four A’s and E in Greek 


letters. 
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